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PREFACE. 



Is presenting this little work, the editors recognise the 
fact that, although it may be said Hull Authors have already 
been well chronicled, no collection of local biography has 
hitherto been made. As the first attempt, therefore, in this 
direction, the editors hope that the present volume on the 
lives and works of those authors who have been natives of, 
or intimately connected with Hull, may prove a welcome 
and useful addition to local literature as a work of reference, 
besides being of equal interest to the general reader. 

The Sketches comprise most of those who may be ranked 
as Hull Authors, and are based on a series of articles which 
appeared originally in the Eastern Morning News for 187C, 
and they are now published with considerable additional 
matter and corrections from the author's notes. The 
Sketches also include some information which has not 
previously appeared. 

It was the intention of the author to have published the 
volume himself had he lived, and the editors have endea- 
voured to follow his wishes as nearly as possible. 

C. F. C. 
W. A. 



REGINALD W. CORLASS. 



It has been thought that it would not be inappropriate to 
preface a work of this nature by the following biographical 
notes respecting its author : — 

Eeginald Walter Corlass was the third and youngest 
son of the late Charles Corlass, and was bom on September 
24th, 1854, at Dairycoates Lodge, on the banks of the 
Humber. This once pleasant abode, with its garden and 
long avenue of poplars extending to the Hessle road, has 
disappeared within the last few years to make way for the 
spread of the town in that direction, and the North-Eastem 
Railway lines run over the ground on which the house stood. 
His parents removed to Hull, and he received his education 
at private schools in the town. At an early age he evinced 
a love for literature, and when still young he began to con- 
tribute to periodicals. Some of his earliest papers found 
their way into the British Controversialist^ perhaps one of the 
best magazines for young men which has been issued. In 
the Mirror, a well-conducted journal under the charge of 
William Sawyer the poet, Mr. Corlass wrote a series of 
papers dealing with folk-lore, &c. In the Yorkshire Magazine 
appeared numerous sketches and poems from his pen. I 
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am tempted to quote the following lines from that publica- 
tion : — 

"The Msmob7 of thb Past. 

'' A gold thread that biDda the heart, 
Joy that can yet a sting impart, 

Is the memory of the past. 

'* A rose perfume, bat the rose is g"ne, 
Daikuess where once the sun has sh 'ue, 
Is the memory of the past. 

" A cool retreat, a solitude 
In the toiX and trouble of life — how rude~ 
Is the memory of the past. 

" Oh, how sweet in the mind's despair. 
When the breast is fall of gnawing care. 
Is the memory of the past." 

His published poems are few ; but he would occasionally 
send appropriate verses to friends to cheer them in their 
time of trouble. To a London paper devoted to emi- 
gration, called the Free fFest, he contributed a tale, 
entitled "A New Life." In Long Ago, an antiquarian 
journal edited by the late Mr. Alexander Andrews, are 
to be found a number of papers bearing the name of Mr. 
Corlass. He contributed to the People's Friend (Dundee), 
the London Magazine, the Argonaut, Notes and Queries, 
the Etc, and a number of other publications. For the 
Derbyshire Courier he wrote some clever papers on a favourite 
subject of his, the " Dawn of Art," also " Notices of the 
Grammar Schools of Derbyshire." He contributed special 
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articles to the Newcastle Weekly Chronicley chiefly of an anti- 
quarian character. In the Gardener's Magazine appeared a 
series of articles on popular antiquities, &c, ; which attracted 
some attention, and were praised by the critical press. 

In 1875 he established the Hull Town Crier, and during 
the four months of its existence he wrote for it some eighty 
pieces, including articles on local improvements, public 
affairs, literary and satirical sketches, dramatic and musical 
reviews, &c. Ill health compelled him to give up this 
publication. Numerous papers from his ever busy pen 
appeared in the Hull Criterion, perhaps the most amusing 
were on " East Eiding Oddities." He contributed several 
articles to the Eeliquary, Mr. L. Jewitt*s well-known anti- 
quarian magazine. 

Towards the close of 1874 the symptoms of disease in the 
chest, which had for some years threatened a constitution 
always delicate, compelled him to relinquish the business 
situation he had held for some four years. Slight benefit 
was perhaps derived from a visit to Ventnor, where he spent 
the spring of 1875, but though the change may have some- 
what alleviated, it did not stop the progress of the disease. 
Now that illness debarred him from the occupations and 
interests of life, he continued cheerfully and perseveringly 
the pursuit of literature. In 1876 the " Sketches of Hull 
Authors'* appeared in the Eastern Mm'ningNews, and involved 
no small amount of attention and labour in research and 
compilation, whilst at the same time they show some literary 
ability, and may claim a place in local literature. 
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In addition to the present volome he produced the 
following brochures : — 

" The Hull Grammar School," Hull, 1878. 

" Yorkshire Rhymes and Sayings," Hull, 1878. 

" Fhnt Jack, an East Riding Character," Driffield, 1878. 

"Robert Pursglove, Bishop of Hull," Hull, 1878. 

"A Philosophical Society a Century Ago," Derby, 1878. 

" Bowlalley Lane Chapel : An Historical Sketeh," a broad- 
side reprinted from the Hvll Packet, 14th December, 
1877. 

He died on the 17th of August, 1878, after protracted 
suffering, and was buried at the Sculcoates Sacristy. 

The Selections which follow this notice have been chosen 
in order to show his interest in the higher branches of 
literature. . 

WILLIAM ANDREWS. 




SELECTIONS. 



Art Culture. — ^The first and greatest teacher and 
guide of taste is Nature. Art, the representation of the 
beautiful, is founded upon nature. Art is, indeed, imita- 
tion, and we assert that there is no true artist or lover of 
art who is not a lover also of nature and its manifestations. 
How can architecture and the beauties of form be appre- 
ciated and felt if there be no earnest admiration of the 
forest tree and its arching boughs ? What full or honest 
delight can painting and colour give unless there is a higher 
delight in nature's culminating colour-effect — a sunset ? 
What joy in music and sound can be felt when there is no 
love in the higher nature for the song birds and the mur- 
muring of the leaves? In taste nature never makes a 
mistake. She is ever true, ever harmonious ; from the 
colouring of the bird's wing to that of the simplest flower, 
from the shaping of the " human form divine '' to that of 
the smallest leaf. Nature makes nothing tasteless; in 
her own rich harmony of landscape she shames man's 
blunders in planting a garden : him she made perfect in the 
ideal of form, and he cannot dress himself to improve, but 
rather mar her design. She is there as a great example, 
the great schoolmistress of taste ; and not only would we 
send the masses to her as an aesthetic teacher, but as a 
moral one also — not alone that they may learn the subtleties 
of beauty, but those higher, nobler lessons of the soul which 
Nature can teach, that they may find " sermons in stones, 
and books in the running brooks." Nature is, moreover, 
the greatest elevating and refining influence under which 
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man can place himself ; and so art, its type, must rank next 
in possessing this power. But after these influences on the 
heart and mind, the culture of taste has a strong practical 
value. It will raise production from a mere mechanical 
to a mental effort. It will employ the finer faculties of the 
mind as well as the fingers ; and by the exercise of these, of 
art, originality, and power, it will enable the workman to 
give us better work. (The '^ArgonaiU,^' June, 1877.) 

Character. — The essential spontaneity of character 
must ever be enforced ; in it lies its true worth and great- 
.ness. It is not primarily what a man does, but what he is. 
Impulse in a true character will take the place of rule or 
logic, and its actions will be full, free, and true as the 
inspirations of genius. And this loyalty, moreover, shall 
have some quality of persistence. The greatest point in 
character is its centrality, and a perfect character shall be 
like the summit of one of earth's great mountains, thrust up 
ever to heaven, and to its " native centre fast," disregarding 
the vain warrings of adverse winds, the gathering clouds of 
doubt and misunderstanding. All history and biography 
point to this centrality as the mark of great characters. 
It is the quality of loyalty applied to their particular star 
of aim and hope which has animated all the heroes that 
mankind worships, and who have led, and always will lead, 
mankind, the strugglers for freedom, social or religious, the 
opposers of tyrants and injustice, the imitators and martyrs 
of those principles upon which civilisation is founded. For 
loyalty implies also the quality of courage ; no sullen 
obstinacy or noisy bravado, but a calm, clear, cheerful 
heroism, which shall fight the fight with life's difficulties, 
self s prejudices, and the " sea of troubles " which encompass 
humanity, not with the dogged reluctance of a prisoner, 
but the hearty enthusiasm of a soldier. 
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There is an innate desire, an unconscious feeling in every 
man to be a hero, to be the actor in some dramatic manner 
in the expression of virtue. But true heroes are not always, 
perhaps seldomer than we imagine, to be found on the 
battle-field, in the forum, or in any capacity of public 
cognizance ; nor are all strivers after virtue as Simeon 
Stylites. Every man may be a hero in the commonplace 
every-day life he leads. Life is brimful of opportunities ; 
we need not go afield, or mount to the stars. Wherever 
humanity exists there exist the opportunities, and also the 
claims of virtues, which shall be but the expression of the 
soul's life, and as natural to it as the heart beats, the lung 
respirations of the bodily life. (The " ArgonatU" August, 
1877.) 

Hogarth. — Hogarth aimed not to teach us taste, but 
higher lessons of morality, to show us the sterner realities 
of life. Instead of a nude Venus, he gives us the gin-drinker 
in her loathsome raggedness. He did not aim to tickle our 
intellectual palate with visions of impossible perfection and 
studies of form, but to whip our moral sense with views of 
the possibilities of degradation ; while in the innocence of 
some baby face, or in a glimpse of better nature, of some 
generous feeling or sympathy ennobling a woman's face 
into beauty, he would remind us of the capabilities for good- 
ness. Truly, art is the representation and teaching of 
beauty; and what beauty is higher than the beauty pf 
virtue, in contrast to a triumphing over the ugliness of vice ? 
(The '' Argonaut;' Ajn-U, 1877.) 

"Work. — As a material condition, Life necessitates work. 
The single activity of one man or woman is but an 
infinitesimal impulse in the tide of progress, but it estab- 
lishes the accord of energy which collectively in the family, 
community, nation and race, renders the current steady and 
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resistless. Man dies, but his work lives, and in the accumu- 
lation of force lies the source of power. On the brow of the 
worker rests a diadem richer than that of rank, in which 
the jewels are the glistening sweat-drops of toil, for it is 
duty's badge. Never is man more manly, or woman more 
womanly, than when engaged in some labour, for as it is 
the necessity of material existence it is its perfection. 
Physically we live only as we work. But we make no ideal 
of work, it desiderates no exaggerated aims. It lies within 
the daily routine of circumstances. It may be in the petty 
struggles with ordinary duties— it may be even in serving, 
and therein we may accept it. There may be a yearning 
to go beyond this, and we would not clip the wings of noble 
ambitions, but our duty must be the guide to our work. 
The song of the sober-coated bird of the forest recesses is 
sweet — ^but the mountain-soaring eagle is songless. 

Virtue. — We must never lose sight of the fact that to 
life and this world's account our worth is never more than 
jiist what we are. But to us it is what we are honestly and 
truthfully striving for. Virtue lies in eflfort, in close watch- 
ful strife ; we must make our separate actions good, and 
mourn, cheerfully and bravely over our failures and falls ; 
but we must also look to our aims and aspirations, to keep 
them bright, clean, and true — ^for to our ideals (without 
which Life is nothing) we must be loyal at all costs — these 
enable us to live our inner existence — ^to twist up as it were 
with the cord of Life a golden thread of beauty and truth. 
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BISHOP ALCOCK. 

Some writers who mention this pious and learned prelate 
state him to have been bom at Beverley in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. Abraham De la Pryme, in his 
Ejphemeris Vitce, however, attempts to prove Hull entitled 
to the honour of being his birthplace. "First," ho says, 
" because that his ancestors, William Alcock, Thomas Alcock 
(sheriff in 1468 and mayor in 1478), and Robert Alcock 
(the bishop's father, who was sheriff in 147 1 and mayor in 
1480), were all of them famous merchants of this town, and 
lived here. Secondly, because that the old records of the town 
positively say that he was the son of the aforesayd Robert 
Alcock, mayor. Thirdly, because that when he founded 
the great free school in the town of Hull, he founded it 
upon, his own lands that had descended to him from his^ 
grandfather, William Alcock, merchant^ of the same place, 
being a great garden, fifty-five royal ells in length, which he 
had bought in 1432 of John Grimsby, merchant. And^ 
fourthly, because it was most commonly the custom of them 
days to build their chantreys, and chappells, and schools, 
and such like, in the towns where they were bom." It is 
very probable that the family of Alcock had, previously Ki 
the birth of the subject of this sketch, migrated from 
Beverley to Hull through trade considerations, as we read 
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of many merchant families having done about this period. 
John Alcock appears to have been a younger son. In some 
notes to the Testamenta Eboracensia {Surtees Soc, vol. ii), we 
are told that he was admitted to the order of sub-deacon by 
John, Bishop of Philippolis, the suffragan of the Archbishop 
of York, on the 8th of March, 1448-9, Thornton Abbey, 
in Lincolnshire, of which he had probably been an inmate^ 
giving him a title. Becoming deacon on the 29 th March, 
1449, and priest on 12th April the same year, he shortly 
entered Cambridge, where he took the degree of doctor of 
laws. In 1461 he was presented with the rectory of St. 
Margaret^s, in Fish Street, London, by Thomas Kempe, 
Bishop of London. In the same year, also, he Was ap- 
pointed to the deanery of St. Stephen's College, Westminster. 
After this his rise was rapid. The following year he was 
made Master of the EoUs, and iii 1468 he obtained a 
prebend in St. Paul's and one in the church of Sarum. Two 
years later found him a Privy Councillor and one of the 
ambassadors to the Court of Castille; and in 1471 he was 
chosen amongst other commissioners to treat with the com- 
missioners of the King of Scotland. This same year he was 
promoted to the Bishopric of Rochester ; and in 1472 to the 
Lord High Chancellorship of England, an office which, how- 
ever, he only held for a few months. In 1476 he was 
translated to the see of Worcester and appointed to the 
Presidency of Wales; and ten years later was raised to 
the Bishopric of Ely. He died at Wisbeach Castle on 
the 1st October, 1500, and was buried in an ornate 
chapel which he himself had built at the east end of the 
Cathedral at Ely. 

In addition to being a considerable writer, John Alcock 
'was an architect of great power. Dallaway, in his " Anec- 
NJ'otes of Arts in England," speaks of him and Sir Reginald 
'Bray as being the " two greatest amateur architects of their 
age." According to Pryme's Diary, in 1484, **^ he founded 
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and bnilt a little chappell upon the south side of St. Trinity 
Church, in Hull, joining upon the great porch, and dedicated 
it to the Holy Trinity, erecting two altars therein, the one 
to Christ, and the other to St. John the Evangelist, and 
therein and thereat fixed a perpetual chantery and chantor, 
to chant psalms and prayers every day for the soul of King 
Edward IV., his own, his parents, and for all Christian souls, 
which he endowed with £14. 6s. 4d. a year, issuing out of 
houses and lands in Hull, Keilby, and Bigby." As a bene- 
factor to his native town he will be remembered as tlie 
founder of the Grammar School here in conjunction witli 
his brother-in-law, John Dalton.* To this gentleman he 
bequeathed the sum of £69, which was the marriage portion 
of his wife." 

The Grammar School Bishop Alcock endowed with £20 
per annum, out of which the master was to pay 40s. to 
the clerk of Trinity Church for teaching boys to sing, 
and to give yearly to the ten best scholars 6s. 8d. each, 
should the funds admit of it, and all children coming to the 
school were to be educated free of charge. He also granted 
20 marks per annum to the assistant minister of Holy Trinity 
Church, which, with his other charities, was seized in the 
reign of Edward VI. The revenues of the Grammar School 
were, however, afterwards restored upon petition. He built 
also the hall in the Episcopal Palace at Ely, and founded 
Jesus College, Cambridge. As a greater proof of his archi 
tectural skill, he has been accredited by several writers with 
the honour of designing Henrj^VlI.'s Chapel at West- 
minster. According to Bentha^ (" Hist. Ely Cathedral," 

* This John Dalton was a merchant and alderman of Hull. Was 
sheriff in 1482, and mayor in 1487, part of 1495, and also for the 
year 1495-6, dying during his mayoralty. He married Katherine, 
daughter of Eobert Alcock, merchant of Hull and mayor in 1480. 
The Daltons were an old and considerable family in this neighbour- 
hood,, and. several members held mnnioipal ofSoe in HnlL 
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quoting Parker's "Hist. Cambridge") lie was comptroller 
of the Eoyal works and buildings under Henry VII., but 
the erection of the chapel was not commenced until two 
years after his decease ; and Neale and Brayley, in their 
"History and Antiquities of Westminster Abbey," are of 
opinion that the Prior of St. Bartholomew's was himself 
the architect. 

Watts enumerates his literary works as follow : — Mons 
Fet'fedionis ad Carthusianos, London, 1501 ; Galli Cantus ad 
Confratres suos curatos in Synodo ajmd Barnwell, London, 
1498 ; Abatia Spiritus sancti in Pura Conscientia Fundata, 
1531, also published in English under the title of "A 
matere spekjng of a place that is named the Abbaje of the 
Holy Ghost that shall be founded or grounded in a clere 
conscjence, in which Abbaje shall dwelle xxix Ladyes 
Ghostly ;" In Psalmos Penitentiales ; Homilice Vulgares ; 
Meditationes Pice ; " Spousage of a Virgin to Christ,'' and 
a sermon on the words, Jhesus Clamabat Qui, habet aures, 
audiendi audeat. 

We are told that Bishop Alcock was fond of punning 
upon his name. His crest was a cock, and it is found 
repeatedly carved upon architecture which he designed. At 
the beginning also of his work, " Galli Cantus," is a print 
of the bishop preaching to the clergy, with a cock at each 
side, and there is another on the first page. In the guise 
and character of this bird Alcock is lavishly praised by 
Alexander Barklay, the author of the Ship of Fools, in an 
elogy addressed to him (Wartons "Hist. Poetry.") As 
a proof of the bishop's earnestness in his ecclesiastical calling 
we may quote the authority of Chalmers, who tells us that 
in 1488 he preached a sermon in St. Mary's Church at 
Cambridge, which lasted from one o'clock in the after- 
noon until past three ! Celebrated as a prelate. Bishop 
Alcock was also a liberal patron of learning, and in his 
private character was large-minded and most exemplary for 
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his extreme piety and temperate life. Fuller, in his 
" Worthies of England," has the following quaint remarks 
upon this prelate : " His prudence appeared in that he was 
preferred Lord Chanceller of England by King Henry VII. ^ 
a prince of an excellent palate to taste men's abilities, and 
a dunce was no dish for his diet. His piety is praised by 
the pen of J. Bale, which [though generally bitter] drops 
nothing but honey on Alcock's memory, commending him 
for a most mortified man ; * given to learning and piety 
from his childhood, growing from grace to grace, so that 
in his age none in England was higher for holiness.' . . . 
Had saintship gone as much by merit as favour he deserved 
one as well as his namesake St. John, his predecessor in 
that see." 
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JOHN ALDERSON, M.D. 

No name is more intimately associated with local progress in 
every branch, during the latter part of last and the begin- 
ning of the present century, than that of Dr. Alderson. He 
was a native of Lowestoft, being the fourth son of the Eev. 
John Alderson, and for a short time was surgeon in the 
Norfolk Militia. In 1780, at the age of twenty-three, he 
commenced to practise in Hull, but removed to Whitby. 
Having previously taken out his diploma however, he re- 
turned very shortly and settled here as a physician, 
establishing an extensive reputation in his profession. 
Frost, in his "Address" says of him that "during his 
residence here he may be said to have divided his time 
between the active duties of his profession and the dedication 
of his services to the public on every occasion when his 
counsel and example might be likely to assist in advancing 
the dignity and character of the town.'* In the earlier 
existence of the Subscription Library he was a prominent 
and energetic member of its committee [1788 to 1807] and 
served as president from 1795 to 1800. On the 2 1st June 
in the latter year, he laid the stone of the new building of 
this institution in Parliament Street, and on July 1st in the 
year following, he gave an address from the chair on the 
opening of the new room, which was afterwards printed. 
In the concluding sentence of this address, Dr. Alderson gave 
expression to this sentiment, " Commerce and literature 
are not incompatible, and when united are capable of afford- 
ing the greatest sum of human happiness," and the spirit of 
this sentiment it was which actuated him in all his wide, 
practical, and benevolent exertions for the welfare of the 
community. He was one of the founders and president of 
the Botanic Gardens, and of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society, and one of the originators and first 
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president of the Mechanics' Institute, the foundation 3tone of 
which building, in Charlotte Street, now occupied by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews, organ builders, he laid in 1.829, a 
little time before his death. To honour the memory, of 
their patron the members of this institution in 1831 pur- 
chased a statue of him by subscription. It is in stone, by 
Earle, and stands in the hall. A similar token of respect 
was paid to him in the erection, by public subscription in 
1833, of the monumental statue, by Westmacott, jun., in 
front of the Infirmary, to which he was physician from 1792 
to 1829. In 1814 Dr. Alderson, in conjunction with Mr. 
Ellis, a surgeon, established a refuge for the insane in 
Boteler Street, which was afterwards removed to Argyle 
Street, and subsequently purchased in 1849 by the magis- 
trates for a borough asylum. In 1802 he proposed the 
establishment by subscription of a commercial college, but 
the scheme was looked upon with coldness, and fell to the 
ground, causing severe disappointment to its sanguine and 
energetic promoter. He was more successful, however, in a 
plan which he brought before the members of the Subscrip- 
tion Library at the general meeting December 5th, 1804, 
for instituting courses of lectures, to be given annually in 
the Library Room, on "mechanics, chemistry, natural 
history, and subjects connected with commerce." This 
address was printed, and .£50 was voted by the Society in 
aid of the proposal, which resulted in some lectures 
delivered the following summer by Dr. Birbeck on 
Mechanical Philosophy. Dr. Alderson's contributions to 
literature were an " Essay on the Nature and Origin of the 
Contagion of Fevers," printed in Hull, 1 788 ; an " Essay on 
the Improvement of Poor Soils" [1802], which had beiBn 
read before the Holdemess Agricultural Society in June, 
1796; "Geological Observations on the Vicinity of Hull 
and Beverley," communicated to Nicholson's Journal in 
1799 ; an " Essay on the Ehus Toxicodendron, with cases of 
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its effects in paralytic affection '* [1804], a publication meet- 
ing with considerable attention in medical quarters ;♦ " An 
Essay on Apparitions " [1811], originally read before a local 
literary society in 1805, and published without the author's 
knowledge in the Edinburgh Medical and Chimrgical 
Jowmal in 1810. On the basis of some remarks in '' Drake's 
Shakdp^re and his Times,'' this essay is said to have been 
the unacknowledged groundwork of Ferriar's "Essay 
towards a Theory of Apparitions," and Dr. Hibbert's 
*' Philosophy of Apparitions." In addition to the printed 
addresses already mentioned, the two following by him 
were also published : "An Address read July 15, 1823, to 
the members of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
at the opening of the Institution," and "An Address 
read to the Members of the Hull Mechanics' In- 
stitute," 1st June, 1825. Dr. Alderson died September 
16th, 1829, aged 72 years, and was buried with con- 
siderable marks of respect in the family vault at St. 
Mary's, Sculcoates. A marble memorial by Behnes was 
erected to him in the north transept of Holy Trinity 
GhurcL Dr. Alderson had eleven children, most of 
whom died young. His daughter Margaret married John 
Vincent Thompson, Recorder of Beverley. Christopher 
Eichard practised in Hull as a physician, Ealph Carr was 
captain in the Royal Engineers, and James, now Sir James 
Alderson, M.D., succeeded to his father's practice in Hull. 
A niece, Amelia, of Dr. Alderson, became the wife of John 
Opie, the painter. Baron Alderson was also a nephew. 



* The Bhtts Toxicodendron or Poison Oak was brought into notice 
in ibis ooontry by Dr. Alderson in ] 793, by following up the experi- 
ments of Du Fresnoi made at Valencienues in 1788. It is not now 
included in the Pharmaco|<Geia. 



REV. JOHNSON BARKER, LLB. 

This gentleman, now an Independent minister in London, 
is a native of Hull, and was originally intended for the 
legal profession. He received his education at the grammar 
school here, under Mr. J. D. Sollitt, and at schools in 
Scarborough and London. At the age of fourteen lie was 
articled to a solicitor in London. Family circumstances, 
however, prevented the completion of the term of his 
articles in London, and returning to Hull he became clei k 
to the late Mr. Moss. At this period Mr. Barker's views 
of his future career entirely altered, under the influence of 
the Rev. Newman Hall, then minister of Albion Chapel. 
He accordingly left his clerk's desk for the London Uni- 
versity. Here in 1854, he graduated B.A., and the follow- 
ing year LL.B., and in 1858 was appointed to a ministry 
in Leicester. Ten years later he became the minister of 
New College Chapel, St. John's Wood, London — the chapel 
of his alTna mater. His literary tastes were acquired 
during his employment in London, from some fellow clerks, 
who had a bias in this direction, and upon his return to 
Hull he was a frequent contributor to the " Poets' Corner " 
of the Eastern Counties Hefi'ald, He also belonged to a 
"Religious and Literary Society," which met in the St. 
James's schoolrooms, in Porter Street. In the latter part of 
the year 1848, he published a small volume of " Poems," 
mostly selected from these contributions, which was very 
favourably received, and attracted some attention as well 
from the youth of the author — then only sixteen or seventeen 
years old — as their own merit. Dedicated to Eliza Cook, 
they are strongly marked both in manner and spirit by the 
influence of that lady's writings. Free from any melancholy 
strain or morbid ideas, the characteristic of Mr. Barker's 
poetry may be said to be its wholesomeness. In the small 
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collection there is no lengthy nor pretentious poem. It 
consists of light, pleasing verses in a variety of metre, and 
shows facility of versification remarkable in so young an 
author. The keynote to the poet^s feeling may be well 
shown in the following verse from one of the poems : — 

** And i^hether maiden's pride is scorning 

True, honest-hearted love^ 
Or whether on yonr fnture's morning, 

Clouds gather up above — 
Have a noble heart to start with, 

And mourn not, nor complain, 
For what at present's hard to part with, 

Is a loss that may be gain ; 
And ever keep a frownless brow. 

And spirits high and free. 
For though the sunshine gleams not now. 

There's light enough to see." 

A similar idea is expressed in the stanza : — 

'* Sorrow will come, there's naught can resist it, 

'Tis the heirloom of all who are dwellers on earth ; 
Then do not by evil foreboding a^isist it, 

For sorrow will tell ye the value of mirth. 
Oh ! make not the present a season of sadness. 

But at evils advancing decidedly scoff ; 
For life's only gems are its moments of gladness. 

And 'Enough for the day is the evil thereof.' 



» >» 



From the various fugitive pieces contributed to different 
journals, and not otherwise published, we extract these 
verses from some lines on " Grass : " — 

" It fringes the stream and cushions the flower, 

And hugs the soft root to its breast ; 
And flies that have wetted their wings in the show^ r 

Here shelter and build them a nest. 
And in hedge-guarded field, or furze-covered heath, 
^Vhere the rabbit makes hollows, and burrows beneath. 

And timidly flies as ye pass, 
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The bee ^ho'a been tnoiog his bugle in fan, 
The cricket that's chirrup'd all day in the sun, 
Each finds a glad home in the grass. 

When the grave hath received its poor dweller at last, 

And a heart hath at length found its rest ; 
No matter what life its sad tenant hath past, 

Huw good or ungodly his breast — 
The grass springeth up in its freshest of green. 
With a daisy or two just to sparkle between 

And scent all around and above ; 
And that perfume bequeathed to the light of the sua 
May be incense to God for the evil that's done. 

In the sight of sweet mercy and love. 

Wliat a desert-like place would this earth of ours be, 

If its acres were barren and bare ; 
And the beautiful green at the foot of the tree 

Did not rest its humility there ; 
And what a desert-like spot would this life of ours be. 
If, amid »ands of sin, no glimpse we could see 

Of some green-knotted garland of grass — 
Some oasis bright a glad hope to impart. 
That the sun of the sky and the sun of the heart 

Still abide in the road we must pass." 

Mr. Barker has also been a prose contributor to. a London 
magazine, and is the author of the popular teetotal songs, 
" Drops of Crystal Water," and " Nay, John ; nay, John." 
Some of his verses are quoted by Southgate in the fiist 
large edition of his "Many Thoughts of Many Minds." 
Mr. Barker is, we understand, also the author of "For- 
bidden Fruit," a work which has been published recently, 
being a collection of sermons on temptation, preached at 
the New College Chapel and printed at the request of the 
congregation. 
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THE REV. JOHN BEATSON 

C<ame to Hull in 1770 to be minister of the Baptist con- 
gregation here, meeting in a building, in Salthouse Lane ; 
continuing to hold that post until his death on the 24'th 
April, 1798. He was the author of several works of a 
religious nature, of which the following are the titles : — 
" The Divine Character of Christ Considered and Vindi- 
cated, in a Series of Dialogues," printed at Leeds, 1773 ; 
" Satisfaction of Christ Demonstrated, in a Series of Dia- 
logues," Leeds, 1774; "Divine Philanthropy, or the Love 
of God, a poetical essay," Leeds, 1777 ; "The Divine Right 
of a Christian to Freedom of Enquiry, and Freedom of 
Practice in Eeligious Matters, evinced from the Christian 
Records," Hull, 1 779 ; " Compassion, the Duty and Dignity 
of Man ; and Cruelty, the Disgrace of his Nature ; a 
sermon occasioned by that branch of British Commerce 
which extends to the human species, preached to a congre- 
gation of Protestant Dissenters in Hull, January 21, 1789," 
Hull, 1789. Mr. Beatson was actively connected with the 
Subscription Library for many years [1777 — 1792] as a 
member of the committees, and was president of that 
institution from 1788 to 1791. We may mention that a 
granddaughter of this gentleman married William WooUey, 
Clerk of the Peace and compiler of " A Collection of 
Statutes relating to the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, the 
County of the same Town, and the Parish of Sculcoates in 
the County of York," Hull, 8yo., 1830. Mr.. WooUey 
devoted great energy to the cause of corporate reform, and 
was elected a member of the first reform corporation. In 
1837 he became Clerk of the Peace for the borough, but 
died shortly after, on the 8th September in the same year, 
aged thirty-seven. He was buried in Holy Trinity Church, 
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his funeral being attended by a large number of persons , 
and a monument, consisting of a marble bust by Keywortli, 
was erected by public subscription to his memory. 



WILLIAM BELL, 

A merchant in Hull, was the son of William Bell, an 
auctioneer well known in his day, and the originator of the 
Hull Exchange and News Eoom in 1794.* In 1810 Mr. 
Bell published Strass's Historical Chart, with an explanatory 
tract under the title of " Descriptive Guide to the Stream of 
Time, or General Outline of Universal History, Chronology, 
and Biography, at one view ; translated from the German of 
Frederick Strass, and continued down to the present year." 
This, says Frost, is to be seen in almost every public and 
private library in the kingdom. In the same year also he 
published a selection of pieces from the German, in prose 
and verse, under the title of " Die Deutsche Blumenlese," 
as an aid to more advanced scholars in that language. Mr. 
Bell was a member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, before which body he read a paper in the session of 
1830-1, on "OjQfertory Dishes, illustrative of three in Hull ;" 
and was also a committeeman of the Subscription Library, 
1821—1838. [British Critic, vol. 39, p. 641. Cntical 
Review, 3rd series, vol. 20, p. 445.] 

* He also on one occasion was nomioated as a candidate for 
Parliamentary election for Hull. At the election in 1802 the snc- 
cessful candidates were Samael Thornton and John Stainforth. Bell, 
ascertaining the extent to which bribery had been resorted, obtained 
three friends to nomiaate and vote for him, and thereupon threatened 
to petition against the return of Thornton and Stainforth. It was 
said that for these three votes Bell received £3,000, and before the 
petitions came on to be heard they were withdrawn, and it was 
announced that the scruplea of the petitioners had been satisfied ! 
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THOMAS BRIDGES. 

Whether this gentlemaA was a native of Hull or not does 
not appear to have been known to any of those who have 
mentioned him. Baker describes him as a " native of York- 
shire, and at one period a wine merchant in Hull." 
According to Frost he was a brother of Dr. Bridges, an 
" eminent physician *' here, and a partner in a banking firm 
established in Hull, under the name of Sill, Bridges, and 
Blunt, which failed in January, 1759. After this he seems 
to have tried literature, and in 1762 published the first of 
two duodecimo volumes, entitled " A New Translation of 
Homer's Iliad, adapted to the capacity of honest English 
Roast Beef and Pudding Eaters, by Caustic Barebones, a 
Broken Apothecary. To which is prefixed some small 
account of the above said Mr. Barebones himself." Lowndes 
in his " Biographer's Manual" describes it as a " work full 
of humour, but which often transgresses the bounds 
of decency." The Monthly Review for 1762, contains a 
satirical and somewhat severe critique of the first volume, 
allowing, however, that it is " by no means destitute ot 
humour; and with those who are fond of this kind of 
versification, it might have passed off very well, had not the 
bounds of decency been, in many places, so insufferably 
transgressed." The " gods and heroes of Homer,'' skys the 
reviewer, " in the language of this apothecary, might teach 
scurrility to watermen, and the dialect of his mortal and 
immortal ladies would raise a blush on the boldest cheeks in 
Covent Garden." 

There is little if indeed any literary or poetic merit in 
our author's verse, though perhaps a certain amount of 
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burlesque humour. The following will serve as a specimen 
of his style. It is Agamemnon's Prayer, from the third 
book : — 

** O Jnpiter ! who every Friday, 
Art worshipt on a mount caU'd Ida ; 
O Phoebus ! and thou Mother Earth ! 
That gives to Thieves and Lawyers birth ; 
Demons and infernal Furies ! 
Whose counsels aid Westminster Juries ; 
Thou discord-making Fiend that trudges, 
To six months' circuit with the Judges ; 
And thou, the hellieh Imp that brings 
Sulphur to punish perjur'd Kings ; 
Be witnesses to what we say, 
If Paris Menelaus slay. 
May he keep Nell, much good may't do him, 
And make her true and faithful to him ; 
Whilst wo, poor devils, will depart, 
And trudge it home with all our heart." 

Besides this work T*bomas Bridges was the author of an 
entertaining novel, entitled " The Adventures of a Bank 
Note," also a comic opera "Dido,'* published in 1771, and a 
musical entertainment in 1775, called the "Dutchman." 
Tickell, in his " History of Hull,*' mentions the names of 
" T. Bridges, jun.," and " J. SiU," as captains in a corps ot 
volunteers raised here during the rebellion of 1 745. 
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THE REV. THOMAS BROWNE. 

The subject of this sketch was a native of Lastingham, 
near Kirby Moorside, being born in the year 1771. He 
was the son of the Rev. Thomas Browne, who died when he 
was two years old, and nephew of another Thomas Browne, 
a bookseller, and the first curator of the Subscription 
Library, which was originally situated in a room in his 
house in Bowl Alley Lane, Hull. His rudimentary education 
was received in his native village, and he was afterwards 
placed under the care of the Rev. Joseph Milner, at the 
Grammar School here. Subsequently he obtained the 
Mastership of a school at Yeddingham, near Pickering, 
where he remained, however, only four years, removing to 
the charge of a larger school at Bridlington. In 1797 he 
came to Hull, becoming editor of the Advertiser, to which 
he had already been a frequent prose and poetical con- 
tributor, under the nom de plume of " Alexis." In October 
of the same year he was married, having previously taken 
Holy Orders, and obtained two pupils from Bridlington to 
reside with him. A few months afterwards, however, a 
promising career was cut short by his death, which occurred 
January 8th, 1798, at the early age of 26. The following 
notes of his decease may be found in the Hull Advertiser of 
that week : — " On Monday last, at his plafee, in Waterworks 
Street, in the 26th year of his age, the Rev. Thomas 
Browne, late of Bridlington, nephew of Mr. Thomas Browne, 
bookseller, in this town, and author of those beautiful and 
much-admired poetical pieces in this paper, under the name 
of 'Alexis.' His amiable disposition, literary attainments, 
poetical talent, and many reputable qualities, make this 
melancholy event deeply felt by his relations, in the circle 
of his friends, and by all who knew him." In the issue of 
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Feb. 10th of the same paper appears a sonnet on his death, 
signed "W. W."; and in the issue of March 24th, two sonnets, 
under the respective signatures of " A. Y." and " Nemorina," 
Bristol. 

In March of the previous year there was also a sonnet 
addressed to him in his name of " Alexis," commencing— 

" Say, gentle bard, why mute so loDg ? 
Why lies thy .tuneful lyre unstrung ? 
Has languid sickness shook thy frame, 
Or art thou dead to lyric fame ? 
Does secret grief corrode thy mind, 
Or is thy DeUa still unkind ? " 

Speaking of his personal appearance, Baring-Gould says 
that, judging from his portrait, "He must have had a 
remarkably pleasing face. He had rather high cheek-bones, 
dark hair, large, brilliant dark eyes, full of intelligence, an 
aquiline nose, a small, delicate, but firm moutL There is 
a somewhat sad expression in his countenance, the result, 
may be, of consciousness that his days were numbered by 
the insidious disease (decline) which had already marked 
him for the grave when his portrait was taken by Gale of 
Hull" 

His poems were collected and published with a memoir 
in 1800, by the previous editor of the Advertiser, Mr. John 
Merritt, of Liverpool None of them are without merit, and 
to some must be accorded even higher praise. As specimens 
of his muse we may quote the following : — 

" When I was a wee little tottering bairn. 

An' had nobbut just gitten short frocks ; 
When to gang I at firat war beginnin' to laim, 

On my brow I got monie hard knocks ; 
For se walk, an' se sill, an' helpless was I, 

I was always a-tumbling down then, 
Y^hile my mother would twattle me gently and cry, 

'Honey, Jenny, tak' care o' tbysen.' 
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When I grew bigger, an* gat to be Strang, 

'At I canoily ran all about 
By mysen, whor I lik'd, then I always mud gang 

Bithout bein' tell'd about ought. 
When, however, I com' to be sixteen year auld, 

An' rattled and ramp'd amang men, 
My mother would call o' me in, an' would scauld. 

And cry — * Huzzy ! tak' care o' thy sen.' 

I've a sweetheart comes now upo' Setterday nights. 

An' he swears 'at he'll mak' me his wife — 
My mam grows se stingy, she scaulds an' she flytes, 

And she twitters me out o' my life. 
But she may leuk sour an' consait herself wise, 

An' preach again likin' youug men, 
Sen I's grown a woman her crack I'll despise. 

And I'se marry I— tak' care o' my sen." 



The following two verses are from an " Ode to 
Spring '' :— 

** Keenly o'er the wide heath sweeping. 
Wintry blasts still vex the plain ; 
Clad in daisies, early peeping. 

When will spring return again ? 
Soon, ah ! soon, on genial wiug. 
Life and love and pleasure bring. 

Bid the gentle showers water, 

Let enliv'ning Phoebus warm ; 
Then, again, reviving Nature 

Shall disclose her ev'ry charm : 
Soon refreshing zephyrs bring 
All the breathing sweets of Spring." 

Halliwell, in his " Yorkshire Anthology," gives the " Awd 
Daisy," which is, perhaps, the most popular and best known 
of his eflFufiions, and the above " Huzzy, tak' care o' thysen," 
as specimens of the county dialect. 
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REV. JOHN CLARKE, MA 

This gentleman was master of the Grammar School here at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and was, according 
to a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine of 1772, "of no 
small note in the classical world." Clarke was bom in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, and educated at St. 
John's College, Oxon, taking his B.A. degree in 1680 and 
M.A. in 1683. Being appointed master of the Grammar 
School here he resigned in 1732, desiring more leisure for 
literary pursuits, shortly after, however, accepting the less 
onerous position of master of the Grammar School at Glou- 
cester, where he died 8th May, 1734. As a classical 
scholar, he held an acknowledged high position in his day, 
being known for his critical annotations on the classical 
writers. 

His works are thus enumerated : — " An Essay upon the 
Education of Youth in Grammar Schools" (1720); "An 
Essay upon Study;" "A New Grammar of the Latin 
Tongue, with a Dissertation upon Language ; " " The Foun- 
dation of Morality Considered ; " " On Moral Eeligion ; " 
" An Introduction to the Making of Latin ; " " An Exaou- 
nation of Dr. Middleton's Answer to Christianity as Old as 
the Creation.'* He also published translations from several 
Latin authors, including Sallust and Ovid's "Metamor- 
phoses." Some thirty-eight years after his death a letter 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine of January, 1772, 
under the signature of "Misedolus," alluding to certain 
strong passages in Mr. Clarke's treatise on " Study." In 
these he speaks of the "ugly crime of endeavouring to 
corrupt the faith of history," referring to the interpolations 
and corruptions which had been introduced into Clarendon's 
" History of the Civil War." After his death another edi- 
tion of this essay was published from which these remarks 
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were omitted, which "Misedolus" submits had not been 
sanctioned by the author himself, but done by some other 
"evil-minded person or persons" who were "capable of 
doing what the editors of Lord Clarendon's history have 
been charged with; and that the attempting in such a 
manner to prevent the suspicion of its being corrupted is a 
circumstance that, when known, may very justly create it 
where it is not already, and increase it where it is." 

The Rev. John Clarke was married in Hull to Martha 
Eaikes, daughter of Rev. Timothy Raikes, vicar of Hessle, 
1659 to 1722, whose father, the Rev. Richard Raikes, was 
also vicar of the same place and son of the Richard Raikes, 
merchant, who settled in Hull in 1610. Martha Raikes 
was aunt to Robert* Raikes of Gloucester, the founder of 
Sunday Schools. 



JOHN CROSSE, F.S.A., RR.S.L., F.G.S., 

Was bom 7th July, 1786, being the son of John Norman 
Crosse, who was connected in business with the philanthropic 
member for Hull, Samuel Thornton, and afterwards partner 
with his sons. John Crosse was one of the proprietary and 
original members of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
being treasurer of that society from 1822 to 1828, and also 
held the various offices of president, treasurer, and com- 
mitteeman in connection with the Subscription Library. 
He was a gentleman of cultured tastes and considerable 
literary attainments. His only contribution to literature, 
however, was an " Account of the Grand Musical Festival, 
held in September, 1823, in the Cathedral Church of York, 
&c., to which is prefixed a Sketch of the Rise and Progress 
of Musical Festivals in Great Britain, with Biographical 
and Historical Notes," 4to, printed at York, 1825. He died 
October 20th, 1833, aged 47. 
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RALPH DARLING, M.D. 

This gentleman was bom in the parish of Holy Trinity, 
on the 17th January, 1728. Following the medical pro- 
fession, he was also an alderman of the borough and twice 
mayor. He died on the 21st November, 1798, aged 70 
years.* 

The work through which he is entitled to a place amongst 
Hull authors was a quarto volume of nearly 400 pages, 
published in 1801, and entitled " A Poetical Version of the 
Four Gospels," in which the English translation of the 
Evangelists is given in verse. Fidelity to the original 
seems more to have been the author's aim than any attempt 
at poetic brilliance. Certainly, from a poetic point of 
view, the merits of his poem are not great. He has, he 
says, ^' limited himself to the faithful expression in verse 
of what our learned and pious translators of the Scriptures 
have executed in prose ; " but with no desire to embellish 
his subject with poetic grace or beauty, we cannot conceive 
the author's object in undertaking the work. We give the 
opening lines of the twenty-eighth chapter of St. Matthew, 
in which Mr. Darling versifies the announcement of Christ's 



* Out author married Elizabeth, daughter of William Chambera, 
M.D., the compiler of a work, existiog only in MS., entitled 
« Annals of Hnll from the Earliest Times to 17.66." Dr. Chambers 
was descended from a branch of the ancienfc Derbyshire family of 
Bagshawe. In 1801 William Chambers Darling, son of Kalph 
Darling, came into possession of the " Oaks," in Norton, the estate 
of this branch, and assumed the name of Bagshawe by royal sign- 
manual, haying a grant of the Bagshawe arms, with a difference. 
He was knighted in 1805. 
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resurrection to the women who axe assembled at His 
tomb : — 



«i 



The first mom of the week, ere dawniog day 

Had chased the dusky shades of oight away, 

The Marys reach'd the tomb. An earthquake rent 

The ground's firm surface, whilst with swift descent 

An angel came from heaven, who roU'd the stone 

From off the sepulchre, and sat thereen. 

His countenance did bright as lightning glow. 

White was his raiment as unsullied snow : 

Of terror all that looked on him partook ; 

The very guards, o'ercome with horror shook, 

And like men actually dead appeared ; 

The angel then benevolently cheer'd 

The women, saying. Let your fear subside ; 

Te look for Jesus who was crucified : 

He is not here, but risen, as He said. 

Come view the cavern where the Lord was laid ; 

To His disciples now with speed repair, 

Jesus's resurrection to declare. 

Behold ! before you into Galilee 

He goes, where your loved Master ye shall see. 

Lo ! I have told you ! With exceeding fear. 

And equal joy, they left the sepulchre ; 

But whilst they ran their tidings to convey, 

Jesus in person met them on the way. 

Saying, All hail ! at which endearing word 

They clasped his feet, and piously adored. 

He then admonished them to banish fear, 

Adding — This message to my brethren bear*; 

Bepair to Galilee as ye were told, 

Where all of ye my countenance shall behold." 
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THE REV. JOHN BARNES EMMETT 

Was the son of a Hull wine merchant. While still young 
he acquired a taste for the study of chemistry, which was 
not even put aside during his university course at Cam- 
bridge. With the exception of some " Kemarks on Count 
Volney's new Researches into Ancient History," which 
appeared in 1823, his publications were of a chemical or 
philosophical nature, consisting of contributions to the 
Philosophical Magazine and the Annals of Philosophy, In 
the former appeared in May, 1817, a "Description of an 
Instrument by which the moon's distance from the sun or 
a j&xed star may be cleared from the effect of Refraction 
and Parallax ; also of a new Reflecting Goniometer ;" in 
February, 1827, a " New Method of Bleaching and Pre- 
paring Flax ;" in February and May the same year, a paper 
on " Capillary Attraction ; " and in June one on " The 
Physical Construction of Solids and Liquids." To the 
Annals of Philosophy he contributed in June, 1817, an essay 
on " The Chemical Phenomena of Heat ;" and from August, 
1820, to June, 1827, he followed the same subject in 
various papers on the principles of caloric, attraction, 
crystallisation, &c. In the same work also he published 
essays on an "Anomaly presented by the combination of 
Potassium and Oxygen," September, 1824 ; " The Solar 
Spots and Rotation," and " Observations on the Planet 
Venus," May and December, 1825; "On Finding the 
Longitude at Sea," January, 1826; and " Telescopical 
Observations on the Moon," August, November, December, 
1826. In the Rockingham for April 19th, and May 10th, 
1817, and the Hull Advertiser of the latter date, also ap- 
peared some communications from Mr. Emmett on the 
discovery and illuminating power of oil gas. At the date 
of Frost's address he was proposing to publish by subscript 
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tion a complete work on the Mathematical Principles of 
Chemical Philosophy, which intention, however, we believe 
he did not carry out. 

Mr. Emmett was connected both with the Literary and 
Philosophical Society and the Subscription Library here. He 
held the curacy of St. Mary's Church, and lived in Blanket 
Eow, then a respectable quarter, where he conducted a 
day school. 



HUGH KER FOSTER* 

H. K. Foster was the fourth son of Charles Foster, Esq., 
formerly a merchant in Hull, and afterwards residing at 
North Cave, and was bom here on the 18th May, 1810. 
He was educated at the Grammar School under Mr. Davies, 
and was afterwards an articled clerk with Messrs. Foster 
and Millar, solicitors here. He commenced to compose 
verses early in life, so young, indeed, as twelve. He was 
a most prolific writer; many of his productions, however, 
only existed in manuscript, and, after his death, which 
occurred in Canada on the 4th of April, 1842, at the some- 
what early age of thirty-two, a large chestful was destroyed. 
During the rebellion in Canada Mr. Foster served as a 
volunteer against the insurgents. 

The only work of his that was given to the public was a 

* This poet is mentioned both by the late Charles Frost, in a note 
to the priated copy of his address given before the Literary and Phi- 
losophical Society in 1830, and by Holland, in his completion of 
^ew«om's "Poets of Yorkshire." Neither of theee, however, gives 
any iDformation as to the author, or specimens of his compositions : 
tbe latter, indeed, confesses to having been unable to obtain a view 
of his productions. 
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volume entitled " Parnassian Leaves," which were written 
when the author was only seventeen years old, printed in Hull, 
and published in Hull and London in 1828. Though but a 
scanty collection from which to judge of his poetic merits, 
Foster's poems are characterized by some gracefulness both 
in idea and expression, and while not powerful they are 
still pleasing. His subjects are light, and are treated in a 
similarly light and attractive manner. The first poem in the 
volume shows some facility in ballad writing, which is not, 
perhaps, the easiest branch of poetic art. In a ballad both 
the idea and style must be simple, and there is no scope for 
poetic imagination, whilst the incidents at the same time 
must be pathetic and dramatic. In "Lord Edric's 
Daughter," the author seems to have fulfilled these require- 
ments, and produced a pleasing trifle. We quote a few 

verses : — 

** The martial trampets londly sound. 

Their wild notes fill the sky, 
. The board is filled — the cup goes round, 
A thousand voices cry — 

Health unto our noble lord, 
And to his daughter fair. 
May he be foremost in the field. 

She queen of beauty rare. 

« « « « « 

The lady in her chamber lone 

Did nought but weep and sigh, 
She thought upon her absent love — 

On him she oft did cry. 

The tournament 'was on the morn, 

And many a gallant knight, 
For the haad of Lady Emily, 

Would meet in deadly fight. 

A sudden thought she straight conceiy'd. 

And calling t»n her maid — 
In morion, helm, and flowing plume. 

She quickly was array 'd ! 

• • • • • 
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At herald's voice, a valiant knight 

Appear'd on coal-black steed, 
Bent on being victor in the fight, 

If fortuue fco decreed. 

Already three before his lance 

Lay prostrate on the earth ! 
His gallant bearing and defeDce 

Prov'd him a sword of worth. 

Another youth, most fearlessly, 

In silver armour bright, 
Bode boldly forth into the lists 

On beauteous charger white. 

The shock was dreadful as they met. 

And terrible the blow 
That struck the black steed to the grouud. 

And laid its rider low ! 

« « « « « 

The victor now he hasten'd 

And knelt at Edris's feet ; 
And there with voice, half chok'd with sobs, 

A boon he did entreat. 

Lord Edric quickly granted it 

And loos'd the helm to see 
The features of his soa-ia-law, 

But there was Emily I 

• « « « « 

And then Lord Edric cried, 
Go, give your hand to him you love, 
He's blest with such a bride. 

Gawain returned from Palestine, 

And gain'd his fair one's hand : 
They soon by Drindon's aged priest 

Were join'd in wedlock's band." 

It is evident that Byron was Foster's poetic master, and 
his principal poem, " Hal Denys' Wanderings," is in imita- 
tion of " Don Juan," the story being also somewhat similar 
to the Haidee episode in that poem. Hal Denys meets a 
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beautiful Circassian slave belonging to the Greek Carazzia, 
with whom he falls in love, and she tells him the history of 
her life. He afterwards visits her by stealth; she flies 
with him, and the lovers are drowned. Our poet thus 
describes his heroine : — 

** Beneath Carazzia'a casement, overhang 

With flowering myrtle, where the eastern rose 

Ambrosial scents the air ; there sweetly sung 
The nightingale unto his lovely spouse. 

Zelmira appeared ; disorder hung 

Her glossy ringlets o'er her trembling brows, 

Her dark eyes were suffas'd with countless tears. 

Adding fresh lustre to those lovely spheres. 

Her eyes were like th' ethereal heaven above ; 

But still a lovelier and deeper blue ; 
Half hid with the long lashes, in which love 

Softly slumber'd ; the carnation hue 
Of her soft cheek, varying oft did rove. 

Sometimes as pale as ever lily grew.*' 

In " Hal Denys' Wanderings," whilst imitating Byron's 
style and subjects, Foster has avoided the moral defect 
which mars that poet's work. 

Some pleasing verses are stanzas " On Hearing Distant 
Music at Sea." They bear date 1834, and have not hitherto 
been published : — 

** What sounds are those o'er the blue ocean steaUng, 
Now floating by, now dying on the breeze ? 

Methinks it is some sad sea nymph revealing 
Her hapless love to the indignant seas ; 

Or some fair tenant of the azure sky 

Thinks earth asleep, and sings bewitchingly. 

Or be they notes of love, or joy, or sorrow. 

That melt so plaintively amid the air ; 
Some heavenly maiden come on earth to borrow 

The pains or pleasures erring mortals share ? 
Be which it may, on earth, or sea, or heaven. 
Bleat, blest are those to whom such sounds are given. 
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Or be it aome poor village maiden straying 
'Midst the green valleys of my native land, 

And with the nightiogale at eve essaying, 
While Dian glances o*er the yellow sand. 

Her notes of love ? — Oh ! be those sweet notes ever 

Companions to those whom the wild waves sever." 

A sister of his^ Miss Ann' Foster, has also shown consi- 
derable talent in the composition of poetry. This lady's 
productions prove a highly poetic and cultured mind, and 
though, perhaps, not widely known, will bear comparison 
with those of the best of our local poets. We extract the 
following from " March," in a small volume of hers 
published here in 1858, and entitled "Memorials of 
Spring " : — 

** Last days of March I the snn's bright cheering smile, 
From their closed hives the busy bees beguile ; 
As from the ark once ventured Noah's dove, 
A single timid bee attempts to rove 
Bound the still hive with steps sedate and slow, 
As if in thought, I see the insect go ; 
Now it returns, yet trembling seems to doubt 
If it be right to call the others out. 
Betuming soon, to the late torpid hive 
The insect bears its news, and makes them all alive. 
Ye learned men, whom classic studies please. 
Can you teach me the language of the bees ? 
Take hence your grammars, your dull verbs away, 
My fancy soars higher than their day ; 
Unfettered, free, how can it seek a word 
To tell what on a brighter breeze it heard ? 
It cares not how the noble Romans spoke. 
Or how Troy's ancient warriors had their talk ; 
Yet fain would learn how this bright busy bee 
Could tell the queen all it might feel or see ; 
And rather than the fairest speech in Greek, 
Would hear that clever tiny sovereign speak. 
See with what state she's seated on her throne ! 
Learn her wise laws which rule the willing hive. 
That order, neatness, industry may thrive. 
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Though doll in nnmbers, her acoounts I'd learn, 

To coant her subjects and her stores would turn ; 

Spam mathematics ; genius soon I'll tax. 

If taught the way she forms those cells of wax. 

Here lies the honey, here they feed the young. 

There lurks the idle drone, here sounds the busy tongue. 

Th' enliveniug sun still warmer rays has shed. 

And round their hive the busy insects spread ; 

But cautious still, one bolder than the rest 

Flies forth, and settles on yon lily's breast. 

Still in a moment, with entranced delight. 

It pauses to enjoy the glorious sight. 

Then to another flower quite happy goes, 

And sports and revels in yon monthly rose ; 

On yon fair spray, clearing its dusty coat. 

Rolling the fertile grains as if in sport. 

This treasure into little balls being made, 

Is swiftly to its secret pouch conveyed ; 

And with the burden floating through the air, 

'T will to its home and queen at once repair ; 

And mark the active friends who round it throng, 

A cheerful hum of welcome is their song ; 

Each one in haste to share the heavy load. 

And hear, perhaps, its adventures on the road." . 
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CAPTAIN LUKE FOX. 

As one of the early explorers who sought to unravel the 
mystery of the North- West Passage, Captain Fox deserves 
some local remembrance, and the account of his voyage, 
which he published, will entitle him to the rank of author. 
His father, Kichard Foxe, was originally a sailor, and after- 
wards an assistant of the Trinity House, Hull, and brought 
up his son, who was born in the parish of St. Mary, on the 
20th October, 1586, to the same profession. The failure of 
the voyage of. Baffin and By lot in 1616, had brought some 
disfavour upon Arctic exploration, and, according to Barrow, 
in his " Chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Region" (1818), " The revival of an attempt to discover a 
north-west passage is unquestionably owing to Captain Luke 
Fox." In the explorer's own words, " he had been itching 
after it ever since 1606, when he wished to have gone as 
mate to John Knight." Fox at length obtained his desire 
through the aid of Sir John Brooke and Mr. Henry Briggs, 
who petitioned the king for the loan of a ship and his 
" countenance " for the voyage. To this King Charles 
graciously acceded, and, being permitted to choose his own 
vessel, Fox selected the Charles, a pinnace of eighty tons 
burden, manned with a crew of twenty men and two boys, 
provisioned for eighteen months, and well fitted out in 
every respect. He sailed from Deptford on the 5th May, 
1631, having, he tells us, received from the king, upon 
taking his leave, "a mappe of all my predecessors^ dis- 
coveries, his Majest/s instructions, with a letter to the 
Emperour of Japan." This last act of English condescension 
seems, however, to have been superfluous, as six months 
later, on the 31st October in the same year. Captain Fox 
arrived back again in the Downs without having accom- 
plished anything in the solution of the problem of a north- 
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west passage. The result of the voyage, indeed, Barrow 
remarks, "evidently disappointed those who had been 
instrumental in promoting it." 

Fox complained that he obtained no reward for his 
investigations, maintaining strongly his belief in an 
Arctic passage. He had the honour, however, of an 
audience with the king, to whom he gave an account of his 
voyage, and he afterwards published a history of it, with 
notes upon the discoveries of other explorers, by his 
Majesty's command. It appeared in 1635, in a quarto 
volume of 272 pages, and is now, according to Frost, 
extremely rare. It bears the following voluminous title, 
which will give some idea of its contents : " North- West 
Fox, or Fox from the North- West Passage. Beginning 
with King Arthvr, Malga, Ochthvr, the two Zenis of 
Iseland, Estotiland, and Dorgia; following with briefe 
abstracts of voyages of Cabot, Frobisher, Davis, Way- 
mouth, Knight, Hudson, Button, Gibbons, By lot, BaflSn,. 
Hawkbridge ; together with the Courses, Distance, Lati- 
tudes, Longitudes, Variations, Depths of Seas, Sets of 
Tydes, Currents, Races, and Over-falls ; with other Obser- 
vations, Accidents, and Remarkable things, as our Miseries 
and SuiBFerings. Mr. James Hall's three Voyages to 
Groynland, with a topographicall description of the 
countries, the Savages' Lives and treacheries, how our men 
have been slayne by them there, with the Commodities of 
all those parts ; whereby the Marchant may have Trade and 
the Mariner Imployment. Demonstrated in a Polar Card, 
wherein are all the Maines, Seas, and Hands herein men- 
tioned. With the Author his owne voyage, being the 
XVIth, with the opinions and collections of the most famous 
Mathematicians and Cosmographers, with a Probabilitie to 
prove the same by Marine Remonstrations, compared by 
the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea, experimented with 
places of our owne Coast. By Captaine Lvke Fox, of King- 
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stone-vpon Hull, Captain aad Pylot for the voyage, in His 
Majestie's Pinnace the Charles. Printed by His Majestie*s 
command. London : Printed by B. Alsop and Tho. 
Fawcet, dwelling in Grub-street, 1635." Barrow speaks 
of the author as a "keen, shrewd Yorkshireman, and 
evidently a man of considerable talent, but conceited 
beyond measure, and the style of his journal is so uncouth, 
and the jargon so obscure and comipal, as in many cases to 
be scarcely intelligible." " Gentle reader," he thus begins, 
" expect not heere any flourishing phrases or eloquent 
tearmes 1 for this child of mine, begot in the north-west's 
cold clime (where they breed no schoUers), is not able to 
digest the sweet milke of Eethorick." Lowndes, in his 
" Bibliographer's Manual," says, " This treatise contains 
many important facts and judicious observations on the ice, 
the tides, compass, northern lights," &c. Captain Fox was 
a Younger Brother of the Trinity House. 
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CHARLES FROST, F.S.A. 

Mr. Frost was the son of Thomas Frost, of Hull, solicitor, 
and followed the same profession here, being, as his father 
had also been, solicitor to the Dock Company for the long 
period of thirty-three years. As a writer his services must 
justly be estimated at a high rate, for to him belongs the 
merit of correcting the opinion of centuries and the errors 
of succeeding topographers and historians by establishing 
the history of our town upon its true basis. Camden^ 
Leland, and other writers who had noticed Hull, down to 
Hadley and Tickell at the close of last century, had each in 
his turn followed the erroneous tradition of its founding 
by King Edward I., and such was the received opinion on 
all hands. Macpherson, however, had suspected an earlier 
origin, and in his " Notices Relative to the Early History of 
the Town and Port of Hull," Mr. Frost proves beyond 
doubt a comparatively important existence previous to this 
period. It was published in 1827 by subscription, in a 
quarto volume, illustrated with plans of the town, fac- 
similes of ancient deeds, engravings of seals, &c., and will 
always hold a recognised and indispensable place amongst 
local histories, whilst, in itself, it testifies to the culture, ex- 
tensive knowledge, and literary attainments of its author. 
Another work, also of local value, which we have had fre- 
quent occasion to quote in these Sketches, was his 
" Address," delivered before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society in 1830, in which he alludes to the various literary 
societies which had been promoted in Hull during the pre- 
ceding half century, and also gives brief notices of a 
number of local writers. At the request of the society this 
address was printed, and published in 1831 in quarto form. 
A subsequent presidential address, delivered by him iu 1^52., 
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was also published. Mr. Frost was president of the above 
society ten times between the years 1830 and 1855, and 
altogether he served the same office in connection with the 
Subscription Library for twelve years (1827 — 1854), one of 
the laws of that institution being suspended that he might 
occupy the position for five successive years (1850— 1854), 
to enable him to carry into effect his scheme for the amal- 
gamation of the two societies in the building in Albion 
Street which they now occupy. In the reading room of the 
Library is a full-length portrait of him by Schmidt. Mr. 
Frost was also one of the vice-presidents of the Hull meeting 
of the British Association in 1853. In addition to the 
works already mentioned he published two legal pamphlets ; 
one issued, in 1815, which was received with some 
favour and attention in legal circles, was on the " Propriety 
of Making a Eemuneration to Witnesses in Civil Actions 
for Loss of Time, and of allowing the same on the Taxation 
of Costs, as between Party and Party ; with some observa- 
tions on the present system of Taxing Costs." The other 
consisted of a letter to Thomas Thompson, Esq., on the 
subject of "Equalising the poor rates of Hull, by 
assessing the shipping belonging to the port, to the relief 
of the poor," published in 1820. Mr. Frost died Sept. 5th, 
1862, aged 80 years.* 

* A son of Mr. Frost is the Rev. Percival Frost, M.A, 2nd 
Wrangler and Ist Smith's Prizemao, 1839, late Fellow of St. 
Johu's College, Cambridge, and the author of stme mathematical 
works : — "Curve Tracing," 1872; an edition of Newton's **Prin- 
cipia," 1854, new ed., 1863; "SoUd Geometry," 1861, by Rev. P. 
Frost and J. Wolstenholme. Mrs. Elizabeth Stiutt, the well- 
known authoress, was a sister of Charles Frost. 
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JOHN HARLAND, F.S.A. 

John Harland was the son of a watchmaker and jeweller 
in Scale Lane, and was born there on the 27th May, 1806. 
The family originally came from Dunkeld, where the great- 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch was a successful 
farmer and grazier. It was chiefly to his mother, the 
daughter of one John Breasley of Selby, we are told by 
the Eev. Brooke Herford, Harland's literary executor, in a 
prefatory memoir — the second volume of " Baine's History 
of Lancashire " — ^that he was indebted for the " elementary 
instruction which was the only foundation on which he built 
up his various and extensive knowledge." We cannot do 
better than quote the same authority in regard to his early 
career and success : " At the age of fourteen he went on 
trial into the office of Messrs. Allanson and Sydney, the 
proprietors of the Hull Packet newspaper, and was appren- 
ticed to them for seven years, from January 1st, 1821, to 
learn letter-press printing. From the beginning of his 
apprenticeship he gave all his energies to self-improvement ; 
soon rose from compositor to reader ; then was put into the 
office, and, teaching himself shorthand, was advanced to 
reporting. With indomitable industry he made for him- 
self during 1825-6 a system of shorthand, in which he em- 
bodied all the best points of several stenographic systems, 
and soon became the most expert shorthand writer in the 
kingdom." Upon the expiration of his indenture Harland 
continued to report and contribute to local papers, and 
attracted considerable attention through the fulness and 
accuracy of his reports. It was to his facility in writing 
shorthand, indeed, that he owed his next step, and what 
may be termed the turning point in his life. Having shown 
the Rev. Dr. Beard a very accurate report of an addressi 
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delivered hy him in Bowlalley Lane Chapel, that gentleman 
mentioned it to Mr. John Edward Taylor, who was then the 
head of the Manchester Guardian^ and the result was an offer 
from him to join that journal. He accordingly left Hull for 
Manchester in November, 1 830, and showed such ability and 
industry in his management of the literary department of 
the Guardian that, in July, 1839, he was admitted to a 
partnership in the same, which he held until he finally retired 
from business in December, 1860. After this, however, 
he still devoted himself energetically to literary labours 
until death called him to rest on the 23rd April, 1868. Of 
his private character the before- mentioned biographer speaks 
in high terms ; " By a wide circle of friends he was warmly 
esteemed as a kind and genial friend, a sincere and single- 
minded Christian. Bom a Churchman, he became a Uni- 
tarian by conviction in 1828. In the busiest years of his 
newspaper life, when he might have claimed exemption 
from extra work, he found time to be teacher and superin- 
tendent in a Sunday School, and throughout his life was as 
active as he was unobtrusive in doing good." Even whilst 
thus busily engaged in his professional work, he still, his 
biographer tells us, cultivated " literary tastes in other and 
higher directions. Possessing a keen sense of humour, en- 
dowed with considerable poetic power, skilled in mediaeval 
Latin, and a loving student of early English history, he 
speedily made himself a reputation among local literary men, 
and as his pursuits took more decidedly the direction of 
Archaeology, gradually became widely known as an anti- 
quary." In 1854 Mr. Harland was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in the following year he was 
chosen to be on the Council of the Chetham Society, 
which office he held until his decease. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
one of the earliest members of the Rosicrucians, acting as 
secretary to that order for. several years. Amongst other 
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matter in a scrap book, now in the Chetham Library, en- 
titled the Manchester Olio, he included the transactions of 
this society, and, besides, edited for it Edmonde Dudlay's 
Tree of the Commonwealth, He contributed most of the 
articles respecting Lancashire to Chambers's well-known 
" Book of Days," and wrote also many articles of an archaeo- 
logical nature for the Reliquary and Country Words, in the 
latter periodical, under the pseudonyms of " Monkbarns " 
and " Jonathan Oldbuck." He contributed articles besides 
to the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society's Memoirs, 
the Journal of the British Archceological Association, the 
ArchoBologia Cambrensis, and the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Historic Society's Transactions. Many papers on local anti- 
quarian subjects were published by him in the Manchester 
Guardian, and were afterwards issued by the Chetham 
Society, and in other forms. Amongst Mr. Harland's many 
other contributions to literature we may mention **An 
Historical Account of Salley Abbey," in Yorkshire; four 
volumes of information respecting labour, prices, customs, 
genealogies, &c., selected from MSS. in the muniment 
chest at Gawthorpe Hall, and published by the Chetham 
Society through the owner, Sir James Kay-Shut tie worth ; 
" Mamecestre," containing a history of Manchester, issued 
also by the same society ; " Ballads and Songs of Lanca- 
shire," " Lancashire Lyrics " (modem) ; and in conjunction 
with Mr. J. J. Wilkinson, a work on the "Folk Lore of 
Lancashire," besides many other pamphlets, newspaper 
articles, &c., on local antiquities. In 1854 Mr. Harlaud 
privately printed a small pamphlet entitled " Ten Days in 
Paris," and in 1843 he had published some poetical eflPu- 
sions, under the signature of "Iota," in a volume called 
" Stray Leaves." 

The last work upon which he was engaged was a new 
edition of Baine's "History of Lancashire," which was 
completed after his death by the Eev. Brooke Herford. A 
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few jesLts ago also an interesting volume of " Lancashire 
Legends, Pageants, Sports, &c.," was published in London 
and Manchester, which had been compiled jointly by 
Harland and Mr. Wilkinson, the latter of whom completed 
it, adding a memoir and an excellent portrait of his literary 
colleague. This gentleman thus speaks of his decease : 
" He died on the 23rd April, 1868, and his remains were 
interred in Eusholme Eoad Cemetery the Tuesday following. 
Although the funeral was strictly private, the carriages of 
many private friends joined the procession. The Chetham 
S«)ciety, the Geological Society, the Literary Club, and 
several other public bodies v/ere represented ; and the vener- 
able Samuel Bamford, although blind, and upwards of 
eighty years of age, was also present to do honour to the 
memory of his old and valued friend. During the week 
Mr. Harland's career was sketched with appreciative and 
kindly hands in all the local journals." An interesting 
article upon him appeared in the Reliquary, from the 
united pens of Mr. W. E. A. Axon and Mr. James Croston. 
A brief notice of him was also given in the Hull Packet, 
a few weeks after, in which the following anecdote was 
related : " He was a musician of no mean ability, and in 
the summer season, before the business of the day com- 
menced, he was wont to stroll into the fields with one or 
two of his friends, and, with an ordinary hedge, tree, or 
bush for a- music stool, they would exercise a duet or a trio 
on some favourite iheme, and return home with a sharpened 
appetite for breakfast." We are told that he was a member 
of the Hull Mechanics' Institute in its early existence, 
and took considerable trouble to forward its success. In 
reference to his antiquarian tastes, Mr. Harland wrote, 
in 1867, to a friend in Hull : ** Being only twenty- three when 
I left Hull altogether, I had not made much progress in local 
antiquities. I had acquired a smattering of Anglo-Saxon, 
and had copied and corrected the translation in Tickell of a 
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monumental inscription, in shorthand, to a lady, on a marble 
tablet in Sculcoates Church. Also one or two Anglo-Saxon 
or early English inscriptions, in churches in the Holdemess ; 
one, I think, at or near Swine. I have somewhere the copy 
of an old deed of Myton, which I could send you some day, 
if you are at all interested in old deeds. I have one or two 
silver pennies of Hull (temp. Edward I.), and a few copper 
tokens of the last and present centuries. These constitute 
my Hull reliques. Between 1820 and 1830 there was a 
low comedian at the theatre in Humber Street named 
George Bailey, who used to sing comic songs, perhaps of 
his own writing, one of which I remember was called * Hull 
is a wonderful town. Oh ! ' Its burden was — 

'AndGeordie Bailey, singing gaUy, 
Hey down, ho down, deny, derry down. 
Oh ! this Hull is a wonderful town, oh ! * " 

We have before alluded to Mr. Harland's proficiency in 
stenographic art ; and, to quote Mr. Wilkinson's memoir, 
his " collection of works on shorthand was very extensive, 
ranging from the sixteenth century downwards. They are 
now in the Chatham Library, as a permanent memorial 
of one whose literary life was so intimately associated with 
the varied stores contained in these quaint old rooms." 
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ADRIAN HARDY HAWORTH. 

This gentleman was a native of Hull, belonging to an old 
and well-connected family, which is now represented in the 
neighbourhood. In early life he was destined for the legal 
profession, and was articled to the father of the late Mr. 
Charles Frost. The death of that gentleman, however, set 
him free, and his retiring habits and love of natural science 
caused him to relinquish the law. He then removed to 
Cottingham, where he entered into an enthusiastic study 
of natural history, including entomology, ornithology, and 
botany. After residing a few years here, he changed his 
residence to Little Chelsea, London, still carryiug on* his 
scientific investigations. For details of his future career 
we may quote a memoir which appeared after his death in the 
Obituary of the GentlemarCs Magazine for October, 1 833. The 
writer says : — "About the year 1812 he resolved to return to 
his favourite town, and garden at Cottingham. And thither 
he repaired with the greater part of his extensive collection 
of natural history. During his short stay at that place (for 
he only resided there about five years) he was principally 
instrumental in forming and arranging systematically the 
Botanical Gardens at Hull. The neighbourhood of London 
was, however, evidently the field most adapted to a mind 
so ardently endued with the love of scientific pursuits ; 
accordingly he soon again bade adieu to his native county, and 
resided till the melancholy day of his death at Queen's Elm, 
Chelsea." Mr. Haworth seems to have carried his retiring 
habits through life, as it is recorded that he could never 
be induced . to travel abroad or even at home, though 
frequently solicited to do so by friends and correspondents. 
He was a Fellowof the Linnsean and Horticultural Societies, 
and also of the Imperial Society of Natural History of 
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Moscow, and of the Soci6t6 Royale d'Horticulture des Pays 
Bas. "These foreign honours," says the GenilemarCs Maga- 
zine, "were gratuitous and unexpected, and therefore the 
more gratifying." In 1806 he took a leading part in the 
formation of the Entomological Society of London, of which 
he became president. This society, however, only lasted a 
few years. Besides being a considerable contributor to the 
transactions of the Linnsean and Horticultural Societies, to 
the Philosophical Journal and other publications devoted to 
natural history, Mr. Haworth was the author of several 
works connected with entomology and botany. In 179 4 he 
published some " Observations on the Genus Mesembryan- 
themum," extending to a volume of about 500 pages. In 
1802 appeared anonymously "Prodromus Lepidopterorum 
Britannicorum," a catalogue of British Lepidopterous in- 
sects, which was followed by a larger treatise on the same 
subject in Latin, entitled "Lepidoptera Britannica," the 
first part of which appeared in 1803, and others in 1809, 
1811, and 1828, the whole comprising 600 closely-printed 
octavo pages, with 36 of Preface and an Appendix of 
200 pages, entitled "Miscellanea Naturalia." In 1812 
he published his "Synopsis Plantarum Succulentarum," 
being a list of succulent plants cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of London, written in Latin, with observations in 
English. In 1819 he issued a supplement to this, and 
afterwards continued the subject in various papers in the 
Philosophical Magazine, to which he also contributed on 
other topics. In 1821 an octavo volume appeared from his 
pen entitled " Saxifragearum Enumeration Accedunt revi- 
siones plantarum Succulentarum." During the term of the 
Entomological Society's existence he contributed several 
papers to its Transactions, which only extended to three 
parts, dated respectively 1807, 1809, and 1812. The 
opening article in the first part was by Haworth, and was a 
" Review of the Eise and Progress of the Science of Ento- 
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mology in Great Britain, chronologically arranged," giving 
notices of all the English writers on that subject. 

Of his works the journal already quoted says : — " Mr. 
Haworth's fame as an entomologist is scarcely less exalted 
than as a botanist; but doubtless his great work, which 
will live to the remotest posterity, is the 'Lepidoptera 
Britannica,' already several times reprinted on the Conti- 
nent, and the same remark will apply to his principal 
botanical work, the * Synopsis Plantarum Succulentarum,' 
which is, in fact, the vade mecum to all cultivators of this 
interesting tribe of plants, the one being as useful and 
essential to the botanist as the other unquestionably is to 
the British entomologist." Frost, in the account of A. H. 
Haworth, in his "Address," mentions that in early life " he 
wrote an historical poem entitled * Cottingham,' of which a 
part only, extending to 112 octavo pages, was printed. A 
copy is now in my possession, but as the work has not been 
oifered to the public I shall abstain from making any 
comment upon it." That Mr. Haworth was more dis- 
tinguished in the walks of natural science than poesy may 
be seen from a few lines which are given in an article in 
the Hull Packet of April 3rd, 1868, upon the death of the 
late Benjamin Haworth, Esq., J. P., and which also furnishes 
some particulars respecting the subject of this sketch. 
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ANDREW MARVELL. 

High up on the list of names which men delight to honour 
stands that of Andrew Marvell, a name which, though 
also national property, Hull is proud in regarding more 
especially as her own. Time has an evil trick of discover- 
ing the clay feet of our idols, but in the case of Marvell no 
historical iconoclast has been able to insinuate aught to 
sully the brightness of the respect and honour with which 
succeeding generations have continued to invest his 
memory. The mightiest lever of influence in life is charac- 
ter, and though holding aud using high intellectual gifts, 
it is to this power of character in Marvell that the admiration 
of his countrymen is given. At the period in our country's 
history in which he lived, honest men in trusty positions 
were rare, and if it were the most that could be said of him 
it would be no mean praise that in such times and under 
the particular circumstances of his life, he preserved his 
name unsullied, and handed it down to posterity a synonym 
for honesty and integrity. 

Historians differ as to the place of his birth, some giving 
the honour of that event, which occurred on March 31st, 
1621, to Hull ; others to Winestea'l, of which village his 
father was rector. The fact of his birth being registered 
at the latter place would seem to settle the matter, but the 
opponents of this theory argue that his father held the post 
of Master of the Hull Grammar School in 1620, in addition 
to the rectorship of Winestead, and that the young 
Andrew was bom at the former, but baptized at the latter 
place. However this may be, in 1624 the Rev. Andrew 
Marvell was appointed lecturer of Holy Trinity Church, 
resigning his living at Winestead, and there is little doubt 
that his son received his early education at the Grammar 
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School under his father's tuition. The elier Marvell, 
Fuller tells us in his " Worthies," was a " most excellent 
preacher, who never broached what he had new brewed, 
but preached what he had pre-studied some competent time 
before .... and the lessons of the pulpit he en- 
forced by the persuasive eloquence of a devoted life." He 
appears to have been imbued with the Puritanism which 
was then the popular feeling, though allied with his strict- 
ness of principle was the same natural humour which his 
son afterwards showed himself to possess in a high degree. 
Echard, indeed, speaks of him as " The facetious Calvin- 
istical minister of Hull." The circumstances of his death 
seem also to prove that those qualities of duty and honour 
in which the son shone, were present in the father. 
Having induced the daughter of an aged lady friend, 
Madame Skinner, who lived on the other side of the Hum- 
ber, to act as godmother to one of his children, when she 
wished to return, the boatmen endeavoured to persuade her 
to postpone her journey on account of the rough weather. 
Having faithfully promised her mother, who doted on her 
so much as to wish her never to be away from her, that 
she would return that day, she could not be dissuaded from 
doing so, although Mr. Marvell added his entreaties. Find- 
ing her thus resolved, as it was through him she had come 
to Hull, he felt it his duty to share her danger in re-crossing 
the river, and the result was that they were both drowned. 
The mother of the lady afterwards sent for young Marvell 
from college, he having been admitted to Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, on an exhibition from his own town, at the age of 
thirteen, in 1633, and when she died, it is said, left him all 
her means. Previous to his father's death, the Jesuits, at 
that time particularly active in proselytizing, succeeded in 
inducing Andrew to leave Cambridge and go to London, 
where he would be more under their influence. His father, 
however, followed him there, where after some search, he 
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found him in a bookseller's shop, and prevailed upon him 
to return to his studies. 

To these he re-applied himself with increased diligence, 
and took his B. A., degree in 1638. The loss of parental 
care, or his own free, lively spirit, however, soon after the 
death of his father, led him into trouble, for in the conclu- 
sion book of his college, under the date September 24th, 
1641, we find an entry removing him and four others from 
the benefits of the college, " unless they show just cause to 
the college to the contrary, in three months." Marvell 
appears, however, to have left Cambridge upon this, as he 
shortly afterwards bent his steps to Italy. Here, in Eome he 
is said first to have contracted his firm and lasting friendship 
with Milton. His proceedings up till 1652 will be best 
explained by a letter which Milton addressed in that year 
to the President Bradshaw, recommending Marvell to the post 
of assistant Latin Secretary. It commences " My Lord," 
an«i apologising for addressing him, on the ground of it being 
on a matter of business, the writer proceeds, " I thought my 
parte to let you know of, that there will be with you to- 
morrow, upon some occasion of business, a gentleman whose 
name is Mr. Marvile ; a man whom, both by report and the 
converse I have had with him, of singular desert for the 
State to make use of : who alsoe offers himselfe if there be 
any employment for him. His father was the minister of 
Hull; and he hath spent four years abroad, in Holland, 
France, Italy and Spaine to very good purpose I believe, 
and the gaineing of those four languages ; besides he is a 
schoUer, and well read in the Latin and Greek authors ; and 
no doubt of an approved conversation, for he comes now 
lately out of the house of the Lord Fairfax, who was 
Generall, where he was intrusted to give some instructions 
in the languages to the lady his daughter. If, upon the 
death of Mr. Weckkerlyn, the Councell shall think that I 
shall need any assistance in the performance of my place 
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(though for my part I find no encumbrances of that which 
belongs to me, except it be in point of attendance at con- 
ferences with ambassadors, which I must confess, in my con- 
dition, I am not fit for), it would be hard for them to fine a 
man soe fit every way for that purpose, as this gentleman, 
one who I believe, in a short time, would be able to doe 
them as much service as Mr. Ascan. This, my lord, I write 
sincerely, without any other end than to perform my dutey 
to the publick, in helping them to an humble servant; laying 
aside those jealousies, and that emulation which mine own 
condition might suggest to me, by bringing in such a coad- 
jutor; and remain e, my lord, your most obliged and faithfuU 
servant, John Milton." 

Marvell, however, failed to obtain the appointment, and 
from the absence of mention of any diplomatic experience in 
this letter, Hartley Coleridge* disputes the assertion of 
several biographers that Marvell had been employed by the 
Commonwealth as envoy to Constantinople. In 1654 he 
presented Milton's second "Defence of the People of Eng- 
land against Salmasius" to the Protector in person on behalf 
of the author, and three years afterwards became tutor to 
Mr. Dutton, Cromwell's nephew. The prudence and 
caution which were so strongly marked in his character 
show themselves in the following sentence from a letter of 
his to the Protector upon taking this charge : — " I have 
titken care to examine my pupil several times in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Oxenbridge, as those who weigh and tell over 
money before some witness ere they take charge of it, for I 
thought there might be possibly some lightness in the coin 
or error in the telling, which hereafter I should be bound to 

* In the "Worthies of Yorkshire and Lancashire." This work 
was projected by John Dove, but ultimately carried out by Coleridge. 
Dove was really the author of the sketch of Marvell, which is 
proved by the fact of Coleridge affixing his own initials to such 
footnotes and matter as were hia. 
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make good. . . . He hath ia him two thiags that 
make youth most easy to be managed — modesty, which is 
the bridle to vice ; and emulation, which is the spur to 
virtue." He further says : " Above all, I shall labour to 
make him sensible of his duty to God, for then we begin 
to serve faithfully when we consider He is our master." 

So scanty is the information which has been preserved 
respecting him that we are ignorant of Marvell's proceedings 
during the eventful years which saw Cromwell's death, his 
son's short protectorate, and the restoration of the Stuarts. 
Of his views upon any of the agitating questions to which 
these events gave rise we know nothing ; his caution, in- 
deed, may have prevented him from venturing or making 
widely known any decided opinions. We, however, know 
that he was elected member with John Kamsden, an alder- 
man of Hull, for his native town in 1660, representing it in 
the Parliament which is historical as being that which 
reinstated the Royal family. In those timt- s there was no 
way in which constituents could obtain any knowledge of 
the deliberations of the national council, or of the attitude 
of their representatives in respect of such, except through 
the letters which it was then the custom for members to 
address to them, and Marvell's correspondence of this nature 
appears to have been regular and frequent. These letters 
form nearly four hundred pages of an edition of his works, 
and while the House was sitting seem to have been 
despatched each post night. The earliest of these that is 
now in existence bears date November, 1660, and in it he 
deplores the absence of his partner (as he calls his fellow 
member, Mr. Ramsden), and says " that he writes but with 
half a pen, which makes his account of public affairs so im- 
perfect j and yet he had rather expose his own defects to 
their good interpretation, than excuse thereby a total 
neglect of his duty." In this letter he also pays a compli- 
ment to the Hull ladies, which may possess sufficient interest 
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to merit quotation :—" There is yet brought in an Act in 
which, of all others, your corporation is the least concerned ; 
that is, where wives shall refuse to cohabit with their 
husbands, that in such case the husband shall not be 
obliged to pay any debts she shall run into for clothing, 
diet, lodgings, or other expenses." In speaking of these 
letters. Hartley Coleridge says : — " The most remarkable 
feature in his Parliamentary despatches is that he scarcely 
ever speaks of himself. He says little or nothing of his own 
aid or opposition to any particular measure, though it is not 
difficult to perceive the drift of his opinions. To his private 
affairs he scarcely alludes, unless it be to thank the corpora- 
tion for some present or enquiry. He indeed, manifestly 
writes under some degree of restraint, knowing that the 
sanctity of a seal is not always respected by a jealous 
Government in perilous times." The presents which 
Marvell on two occasions thanks his constituents for in his 
letters, consisted of casks of ale, for the manufacture of 
which and its excellence, Hull was in those days famous. In 
one letter he says : — " We must first give you thanks for 
the kind present you have pleased to send us, which will 
give us occasion to remember you often ; but the quantity is 
so great that it might make sober men forgetful." According 
to the custom of the time he also received "wages" as 
member. Despite his connection with Cromwell and 
Milton, in his letters subsequent to the Eestoration, he 
shows sentiments of loyalty which, as Coleridge remarks, 
whether adopted " sincerely or prudently it matters not to 
enquire." When the new Parliament which Charles II. 
called met, Marvell again represented Hull, but on this 
occasion with a new coadjutor. Colonel Gilby. Previously 
the letters from the two members had been written jointly, 
but Marvell does not appear to have agreed very well with 
his new " partner." This disagreement afterwards, indeed, 
broke into an open rupture, and each member wrote 
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separately to his constituents. What the ground of tho 
quarrel was we are not told, for Marvell would not vin- 
dicate himself by telling tales against his colleague. His 
only trouble was that their private quarrel should not affect 
the public good of those they represented. From June, 
1661, until March, 1663, Marvell was absent from his duties 
upon " private concernments," and the question of supplying 
his place in Parliament was mooted and agitated, more par- 
ticularly by Lord Bellasis,- Deputy Governor of Hull. In 
April, 1663, however, he returned from Frankfort, and 
wrote signifying his readiness to " maintain his station with 
the same vigour and alacrity " as formerly. A few months 
afterwards he was chosen to accompany Lord Carlisle upon 
an embassy to Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, which seems 
to show that the Court had not taken offence at his inde- 
pendent and conscientious behaviour in his Parliamentary 
duties. He was absent about a year, returning in 1665 to 
take his place in the Parliament, which had been called at 
Oxford on account of the plague which was then raging in 
London. 

Marvell still continued the correspondence with his 
borough, though his letters were but comments on passing 
events or Parliamentary business, and to give their sub- 
stance would be but to recapitulate the history of our 
country during that period. We may quote one, however, 
in which, under date of February 9th, 1667, he says : — 
" I am sorry to hear of several fires of late in your town, 
but by God's mercy prevented from doing much harm. 
Though I know your vigilance, and have been informed of 
the occasions, I cannot but, out of the earnestness of mine 
own sense, advise you to have a careful eye against all such 
accidents. We have had so much of them here in the 
south that it makes me almost superstitious. But, indeed, 
as. sometimes there arise new diseases, so there are seasons 
of more particular judgments.'* From 1671 to 1674 
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Marvell's letters were either discontinued, or, which is more 
probable, destroyed, lest the opinions upon public affaira 
which they would contain should bring himself or the 
Corporation into trouble in those troublous times. He 
appears, nevertheless, to have been favourably looked upon 
by the Court, and there is no doubt that his abilities would 
have secured him position and preferment if he could have 
been persuaded to allow his ambition to outrun his honesty. 
But his integrity was immovable •; bribery and the fear of 
assassination, even in his later years, on account of the 
freedom of his writings and satires, failed to corrupt or dis- 
may his conscientiousness. He was, however, friendly dis- 
posed towards the king, and received frequent visits from 
Prince Eupert, of whom it was said, when he voted on the 
same side with Marvell against court measures, that he had 
"been with his tutor." Some of the stories respecting 
Marvell would seem to infer that he lived in poverty, but 
as his habits were simple, though his income was small, 
there is no ground to believe that he was inconvenienced on 
that score. That every means was employed to win him 
over to the Court side is certain. In the words of Coleridge, 
Charles had forgiven the "patriot for the sake of the 

humorist He was threatened, he was 

flattered, he was thwarted, he was caressed, he was beset 
by spies, and if all tales be true he was waylaid by ruf&ans 
and courted by beauties." All efforts, however, proved in 
vain, and he still continued to write and publish his 
satires, and to preserve his independence of spirit. In July, 
1678, he visited his native town, and amongst the records 
is an entry which states that "The Court being met, 
Andrew Marvell, Esq., one of the burgesses of Parliament 
for this borough, came into court, and several discourses 
were held about the town affairs." Only the next month, 
suffering from no illness, and bearing no symptoms .of 
disease, though some biographers have advanced a suspicion 
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of poisoning, he died in London. John Aubrey, who knew 
him, describes Marvell as being "of a middling stature, 
pretty strong set, roundish cheek, hazel eyed, brown haired. 
In his conversation he was modest, and of very few words. 
He was wont to say he would not drink high or freely with 
any one with whom he would not trust his life." Endowed 
with more than ordinary intellectual powers, it is rather 
his high character, through which he earns our admiration, 
and by which, as a public man, we must judge him. No 
set speech in Parliament is recorded of him, nor does he 
appear to have been an orator, though he made full notes 
of all debates ; but his judgment ever showed him his duty, 
and his probity ever sustained him in fulfilling it. Of his 
private character we know very little, beyond that he was 
good-natured and amiable in all his relations, and though 
quiet and reserved as a rule, was lively and witty amongst 
his congenial friends. 

The Hull Corporation voted the sum of £50 to defray 
Marvell's funeral expenses, and moreover contributed a sum of 
money to erect a monument over his remains in the Church 
of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, London, but its erection was for- 
bidden by the minister of that church. 

" The house (at Highgate) formerly occupied by Andrew 
Marvell, the poet and patriot, adjoins the grounds of Lauder- 
dale House on the north side. The house — or cottage, for 
it was scarcely anything more — ^was small, and, like Andrew 
Marvell himself, very unpretentious. It was built mainly 
of timber and plaster ; and with its bay window, latticed 
doorway, and gabled roof, had about it all the attributes of 
the picturesque. In front were some old trees, and a con- 
venient porch led to the door, in which its owner used 
doubtless to sit and look forth upon the road. Most of the 
old windows had been modernised and other alterations had 
been made which the exigencies of tenancy had rendered 
necessary since Marvell's days ; and* in the end a large part 
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of the building itself was demolished, all that remains being 
a few fragments of the lower portion of the walls, now pro- 
fusely overgrown with ivy, and the stone steps leading up 
to the door."* 

S. C. Hall in "Pilgrimages to EngHsh Shrines," 1850, 
thus speaks of the garden to Marvell's house : " How pretty 
and peaceful the house looks from this spot. The snow- 
drops were quite up, and the' yellow and purple tips of the 
crocuses were bursting through the ground in all directions. 
This, then, was the garden the poet loved so well, and to 
which he alludes so charmingly in his poem, where the 
nymph complains of the death of her fawn : — 

' I have a garden of my own. 
But 80 with roses overgrown 
And lilies, that yon would it guess 
To be a little wilderness.' 

"The garden seems in nothing changed; in fact, the 
entire appearance of the place is what it was in ihose 
glorious days when inhabited by the truest and the most 
unflinching patriot that ever sprang from the sterling stuff 
that Englishmen were made of in those wonder-working 
times." 

As a poet Marvell takes a high rank ; indeed, had he been 
less known as a patriot there is no doubt he would 
have been better known as a poet. In poesy as in prose he 
shows the same sound and vigorous sentiment, and while 
there is no lack of imagination, but rather a characteristic 
wealth of fancy — a happiness and originality of idea — ^he is 
ever clear, unforced and natural " We have always," says 
Mr. S. C. Hall, in the work already quoted, " considered 
him as the Hrst of the * sprightly runnings ' of the brilliant 
stream of wit, which will carry with it to the latest posterity 
the names of Swift, Steele, and Addison. Before Marvell's 

♦ Cassell's "Old and New London.'* 
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time, to be witty was to be strained, forced, and conceited ; 
from him wit came sparkling forth, untouched by baser 
metaL It was worthy of him ; its main feature was an open 
clearness. Detraction or jealousy cast no stain upon it; 
he turned aside, in the midst of an exalted panegyric to 
Oliver Cromwell, to say the finest things that ever were said 
of Charles I." 

Altogether, Andrew Marvell's life shows a purity of 
sentiment and dignity of action, and his character a happy 
combination of integrity, wit, intellectual ability, and piety, 
which is rare in all ages, and was more particularly so in 
l^hat in which he lived, an honour and example no less to 
his country than to his native town. 
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THE REV. WILLIAM MASON. 

" With the great poets in any department of poetry Mason 
cannot be numbered, yet for many years he was England's 
greatest poet." Such are the words of Hartley Coleridge, 
containing in one sentence what may be taken as a fair 
estimate of Mason's literary standing and of the state of 
English poesy at the period in which he lived and wrote. 
William Mason was bom in Hull in the year 1725, and was 
the son of another William Mason, the vicar of Holy Trinity 
Church, who died in 1753. His grandfather, Hugh Mason, 
was also publicly connected with the town through holding 
the post of collector of the customs.* 

* The following are the particulars of Mason's descent : — 

Key. Valentine Mason, vicar of Driffield, county York, 1st Dec. , 
1615 to 3rd Aug., 1623 ; vicar of Elloughton, 2l8t Aug., 1625. Died 
24th July, 1639. Married Grace Rhodes at St. John's, Beverley, 
1 1th Oct, 1626. 



Robert, Mason, Esq., of Wtlton, a merchant of Hull, of which 
town he was sheriff in 1675 and mayor in 1681 and 1696. Was de- 
puted 1684 to proceed to London to surrender the town charter into 
the hands of Charles II. ; was expelled from the office of alderman 
by James II., but restored by popular acclamation in 1688. Buried 
in chancel of Welton Church. Died in 1718, aged 86. Married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh Foddle, of Hull. 



Hugh Mason, Esq., of Hull. Appointed deputy-controller of 
customs at that port in 1690, controller in 1696. Had a considerable 
estate in the parishes of Sutton and Drypool, and was joint-patron 
of the rectory of Marfleet in 1726. He had Thorp Brantingham by 
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The young William appears to have shown an early 
predilection for the poetic muse, in which his father 
encouraged him, he himself superintending his son's educa- 
tion, with the intention of his entering the Church. He 
was admitted to St. John's College, Cambridge, in 1742 ; 
and here, also, in the person of his tutor (Dr. Powell), he 
found one inclined to foster his poetical genius. It was 
through his encouragement, indeed, that Mason published 
his first poem, a monody to the memory of Pope, in 1747. 
He also entered into a warm and life-long friendship with 
Gray, through whom he was, in 1749, elected a Fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, which was better than the fellowships at 
his own college. In 1745 he had taken his bachelor's 
degree, and in 1749 he received that of master. In 1754 
he took holy orders, obtaining the post of chaplain to the 
Earl of Holdemess, and through him a chaplaincy to the 
king. The earl, in his capacity of domestic chaplain, he 
accompanied on a foreign tour ; and shortly after his return 
he was appointed to the living of Aston, in Yorkshire. He 
held this living throughout the remainder of his life, 
devoting himself assiduously, we are told, to his clerical 

• 

duties, and, with a great love of nature, to the cultivation 

his father's will. By first wife, Ann, daughter of Anthony Lambert, 
thrice mayor of Hull, he had — 



Bey. WiQiam Mason, vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
1722 — 1753 ; was patron of the living of Sutton, where buried. 
Died at Hull 26th Aug., 1753. By first wife, Mary, daughter 
•f . . . Wild of York, he had— 



Rev. William Mason, bom at Hull 1724. Died 1797. The poet 
married Mary, daughter of William Sherman, storekeeper of the 
garrison at HulL 
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and improvement of the grounds surrounding his vicarage. 
About the same time he was presented by the king with 
the canonry and prebendary of Driffield, in York Cathedral, 
and the precentorship of that church also. 

In 1765 he appears again in Hull upon the occasion of his 
marriage, which was solemnized in St. Mary's Church, with 
Mary Sherman, the daughter of the storekeeper of the garrison 
at Hull. This lady's character is described as having been 
most amiable, but only for two short years was our poet 
destined to enjoy the sweets of her love and companion- 
ship. For his wife being a victim to consumption, his 
married life was spent in watching the progress of that 
insidious disease ; and in 1767 she died at Bristol, whither 
he had been advised to go with her in hopes of some bene- 
ficial result. The following touching and sympathetic 
epitaph will best show Mason's feelings on this occasion : — 

'* Take, holy earth ! all that my soul holds dear : 
Take that best gift which heaven so lately gave : 
To Bristol's fount I bore with trembling care 
Her faded form ; she bow'd to taste the wave, 
And died. Does youth, does beauty, read the line ? 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria I breathe a strain divine ; 
Ev'n from the grave thou shalt have power to chatm. 
Bid them be chaste, be innocent, like thee ; 
Bid them in duty's sphere as meekly move ; 
And if so fair, from vanity as free ; 
As firm in friendship, and as fond in love — 
Tell them, though 'tis an awful thing to die, 
('Twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
HeaVn lifts its everlasting portals high. 
And bids ' the pure in heart behold their God.' " 

On the death of Cibber it was supposed the poet lau- 
reateship would be offered to Mason, and the fact of Lord 
John Cavendish writing an apology to him for that not 
being done, proves his claim to the distinction. The 
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excuse made by the minister was that, " being in orders, 
he was thought, merely on that account, to be less eligible 
than a layman," which would have been more plausible 
had not Gibber's predecessor been Jalso in the Church. 
Mason, however, appears to have been somewhat indifferent 
to the honour, according to his statement in reference to 
this occurrence in his life of Whitehead. " A reason so 
politely put," he says, " I was glad to hear assigned, and if 
I had thought it a weak one, they who know me will readily 
believe that I am the last man in the world who would have 
attempted to controvert it." 

Possessed of a robust constitution, at the age of 72 
Mason enjoyed perfect health, both physically and men- 
tally, but experiencing some slight accident whilst stepping 
into a carriage, mortification supervened, which terminated 
in his death on the 7th April, 1797. He was interred 
at Aston, and a monument was afterwards erected in Poets' 
Comer, near to that of Gray, bearing the following 

inscription : — 

"Optimo Viro 

Gailielmo Mason, A.M., * 

Poetae, 

Si quia alius 

Culto, casto, pio 

Sacrum." 

The friendship existing between these two poets might be 
said to have almost reached the ideal of that quality, and it 
was not weakened in the least by the candour of their criti- 
cisms of each other's productions, an invariable practice 
with them. When young men at college together. Gray 
describes Mason as possessing ''much fancy, little judg- 
ment, and a good deal of modesty. ... A good and 
well-meaning creature, but in simplicity a child ; he reads 
little or nothing, writes abundance, and that with a design 
to make a fortune by it . . .a little vain, but in so harm- 
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less and comical a way that it does not offend ; a little 
ambitious, but withal so ignorant of the world and its ways 
that this does not hurt him in one's opinion ; so sincere and 
undisguised that no mind with a spark of generosity would 
ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to injury ; but so 
indolent that if he cannot overcome this habit, all his good 
qualities will signify nothing at all." To his piety the 
opinion of so good a man as Thomas Gisbome is a high 
testimony, and in that writer's ^* Poems, Sacred and Moral," 
he gives a lengthy elegy to Mason's memory. High souls, 
with the simplicity of heart which characterized our poet, 
lose much of it, however, in contact with the world, and 
Mason did not possess the same patience in later life as he 
did when Gray wrote. Of Mason's appearance we have the 
following amusing account in Mrs. Fletcher's "Autobio- 
graphy" [1876]. Under date 1785 she writes to a friend : — 
" It was at an evening party at Mr. Forster's, in York, that I 
had the long-wished-for gratification of seeing the poet 
Mason. He was then precentor of the Cathedral. Many a 
time had I walked before his door in the minster yard to get 
a peep of the 'author of * Elfrida ' and * Caractacus.' But 
to be in the same room with him, to watch his countenance 
and hear him speak, the anticipation was delightful ! I 
figured him an interesting-looking man, worn with deep 
affliction, for I had read the beautiful 'Monody' on the 
death of his wife. But when he entered Mrs. Forster's 
drawing room, what was my surprise to see a little fat old 
man, of hard-favoured countenance, squat himself down 
at a card table, and give his whole attention to a game at 
whist ! " 

In his public life he devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the duties of his profession, only turning now and again 
to his poetic labours for recreation. He seems to have 
possessed a spirit of uniform kindness, justice, and benevo- 
lence ; and it is worthy of note that he was one of the 
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first to denounce the infamy of the African slave trade, 
whose great antagonist waa another native of our town. 
This he did in an eloquent sermon which he preached in 
York Minster in 1783. He appears also to have freely 
mixed himself up with politics so far as his profession would 
allow, though naturally fond of a quiet and retired life. 
He published several "patriotic manifestos" during the 
county agitation in 1779 for Parliamentary Eeform ; and 
his political opinions led him to find it desirable to resign 
his Royal chaplaincy. He appears to have been cured after- 
wards of his Eadical principles by the French Revolution, 
and wrote in high terms of praise of Pitt, then a r^ing 
young statesman. 

The chief characteristic of Mason's poetry is its correct- 
ness, a quality which, in his case, from its finical and 
inordinate use, becomes almost a blemish; whilst the 
expression is still elegant and harmonious, the idea is lost 
in verbosity, and weakened by forced alliteration. His 
imagination is fertile, his fancy glowing and varied, and his 
ideas are marked with unvarying noble sentiment and lofty 
thought. Hartley Coleridge, who speaks of him as the 
" most considerable poet that Yorkshire has produced since 
Marvel," says in his " Yorkshire Worthies," that " the aim 
of all his writings was to dignify the poetic art," in which, 
it cannot be denied, that he succeeded, despite the few 
faults of manner which seem apparent. This author also 
goes on to say : ** Whether we consider Mason as a lyric, 
dramatic, or didactic writer, we find the same grandeur of 
outline, the same daring and inventive ambition which 
carries out of the common track of versification and senti- 
ment into the higher regions of imagination. His attach- 
ment to the sister art, and his frequent contemplation 
of the more striking and sublime objects of nature, 
inclined him to the descriptive ; and his landscapes have a 
warmth and colouring often rich and harmonious, but, 
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perhaps, too frequently marked with a glare of manner 

peculiar to the artist." To his studied correctness, it has 

been pointed out that Churchill, who otherwise attacked 

Mason, pays him an unconscious compliment when he 

says — 

" In the small compass of my careless page 
Critics may find employment for an age : 
Without my blunders they were all undone ; 
I twenty feed where Mason can feed one." 

Mason's first published effort was "Musseus," a monody on 
the death of Pope, and written in imitation of Milton's 
" Lycidas." His next principal work was, " Isis," a monologue 
directed against the supposed Jacobitism of Oxford. This 
poem drew a counter attack from Warton (afterwards poet- 
laureate, and who was descended from an old and honourable 
Beverley family), entitled the " Triumph of I&is," which 
Mason admitted, and with truth, was the better poem. 

Perhaps Mason was most successful in dramatic writing, 
though his plays were scarcely suitable for stage production. 
He held the theory that the Greek model, with certain 
alterations, was adaptable to the construction of modern 
dramas, and persisted in this belief ia the face of argument 
and experience. That the ancient chorus raised the dignity 
of the drama more than ever the modem introduction of 
subordinate characters in lieu of it, cannot be doubted, but 
its uses can hardly be suited to present conceptions of 
dramatic art. Indeed, the adoption of the Greek mask 
might be urged with equal justice. The first dramatic 
poem which Mason wrote on this model was " Elfrida," in 
which he said he " meant only to pursue the ancient method, 
so far as it is probable a Greek poet, were he alive, would 
do now, in order to adapt himself to the genius of our times 
and the character of our tragedy." It was published in 1752, 
and in 1772 Colman, then manager of Covent Garden 
Theatre, thought that with some slight alteration, and the aid 
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of good scenery, and music for the odes by Dr. Ame, it might 
be put upon the stage. It does not appear to have been 
very successful, however, and Mason was very indignant 
about Colman's alterations. In 1778-9 he himself revised 
it, and had it again performed, but with no greater success. 
As a poem it is highly meritorious, and contains much fine 
writing and high sentiment. In the following extract, 
Truth is supposed to speak through the chorus, which is 
formed of the damsels who attend Elfrida : — 

" * Shall then your earthbom daaghters vie 
With me ? Shall she, whose brightest eye 
But emulates the diamond's blaze, 
Whose cheek but mocks the peach's bloom, 
Whose breath the hyacinth's perfume, 
Whose melting voice the warbling woodlark's lays, 
Shall she be deemed my rival ? Shall a form 
Of elemental dross, of mould'ring clay, 
Vie with these charms imperial ? The poor worm 
Shall prove her contest vain, Life's little day 
Shall pass, and she is gone ; while I appear 
Flush'd with the bloom of youth thro* heav'n's eternal year.' 
A .... Last, man arose, erect in youthful grace, 

HeaVn's haUow'd imatge stampt upon his face. 
And, as he rose, the high behest was giv'n, 
That I alone of all the host of heav'n. 
Should reign protectress of the god-like youth : 
Thus the Almighty spake ; He spake and call'd me Truth." 

When Elfrida is petitioning King Edgar to spare her 
husband's life, she says : — 

" Oh, flinty Edgar, 
What ! will this penitence not move thee ? Know 
There is a rose-lipp'd seraph sits on high, 
Who ever bends his holy ear to earth 
To mark the voice of penitence, to catch 
Her solemn sighs, to tune them to kis harp, 
And echo them in harmonies divine 
Up to the throne of grace. Ev'n heaven is won 
By penitence." 
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The most ambitious, and certainly most important of 
Mason's works is " Caractacus." Written on the same model 
as " Elfrida," it is by far the superior poem of the two. 
Gray praised the odes very highly, and altogether it must 
be acknowledged Mason's best effort. Its vigour, the fine 
touches of human nature and passion, its elevated and noble 
sentiments, no less than its general elegance and poetic beauty 
in expression, give it high rank as a dramatic poem. It 
was published in 1759, and produced at Covent Garden in 
1776, meeting with a reception more flattering than that 
accorded to his previous attempt. The following is in 
the chorus of Druids : — 

** Yaliaiit prince I 
Think not we lightly rate onr coontry's weal, 
Or thee, our conntiy's champion. Well we know 
The glorious meed of those exalted souls. 
Who flame like thee for freedom. Mark me prince ! 
The time will come, when Destiny and Death, 
Thron'd in a horning car, the thund'ring wheels 
Arm'd with gigantic scythes of adamant, 
Shall scour this field of life ; and in the rear 
The fiend Oblivion ; kingdoms, empires, worlds 
Melt in the general blaze ; when lo, from high 
Andraste darting, catches from the wreck 
The roll of fame, claps her ascending plumes. 
And stamps on orient stars each patriot name, 
Bound her eternal dome." 

Mason's attachment to the beauties of nature has already 
been mentioned, and at Aston he had full opportunity for 
indulging his love of the art of gardening, ffis " English 
Grarden," in four books, seems to be almost, poetically 
speaking, exhaustive of the subject of landscape gardening ; 
and of its poetic merits Warton says that in it " didactic 
poetry is brought to perfection by the happy combination 
of judicious precepts with the most elegant ornaments of 
language and imagery." Mason appears also in another 
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light, as the biographer of his fellow poets, Gray and W. 
Whitehead (the former of whom left him a legacy of £500, 
with all his manuscripts, books, musical instruments, medals, 
&c.), tasks which he accomplished with acknowledged 
justice and judgment. He also, in 1795, published a dis- 
sertation, both historical and critical, on Church Music. 
His acquaintance with this art is said to have been very 
correct, and it is supposed that he wrote a Te Deum for 
the York Minster choir. Mason had an equal taste for the 
arts of poetry and painting, and in his early years he 
commenced the translation of Du Fresnoy's *^ Art of 
Painting," which, however, was laid aside, and would not, 
perhaps, have been published, had not Sir Joshua Reynolds 
offered to illustrate it with a series of notes, whereupon 
Mason thoroughly revised it. 
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REV. JOSEPH MILNER, M.A. 

Of those who have lived and laboured amongst us, gaining 
something more than mere local renown, none will be re- 
garded by the student of our town's history with greater 
honour and respect than the Eev. Joseph Milner, not alone 
for his scholarly attainments or literary abilities, but also his 
private worth and excellence of character. 

He was bom in humble circumstances near Leeds, on the 
2nd January, 1744. A general weakness of health and 
asthmatical tendency during his boyhood preventing his 
entering into the sports and exercises of his schoolmates, he 
devoted more time to study, and his abilities were eariy 
recognised by his master, who was the Eev. Mr. Moore, 
usher and afterwards head master of the grammar school at 
Leeds, from whom Joseph received all his classical instruc- 
tion from childhood till going to the University. 

Observing from the boy's health that he would be unable 
to obtain for himself a maintenance in life except in some 
literary employment, this gentleman showed young Milner 
considerable attention and kindness, and, acquainting his 
parents with his great ability, impressed upon them the 
necessity in his case of giving him the advantage of a 
lengthened school training. The branches of study in 
which Milner appears to have been most proficient at school 
were Greek and Latin and Ancient History. He had little 
taste for arithmetic, or, indeed, any part of mathematics, 
while he evinced great power in composition, both in verse 
and prose, in his own language. He also possessed an 
extraordinarily retentive memory, and many were the 
stories^ some seemingly incredible, which his master used to 
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tell of this power of his pupil, who was gazed at as a 
wonder, and called "the learned lad" in the villages 
through which he passed to school Hearing some of these, 
the Kev. Mr. Murgatroyd, the minister of St. John's 
Church in Leeds, was inclined to think them exaggerated, 
which Mr. Moore offered to disprove by taking Milner to 
church the next Sunday, and without making notes of the 
sermon to write it down afterwards. This the young 
Joseph did, and Mr. Murgatroyd confessed that he had not 
omitted a single thought or sentence, and had, indeed, in 
many parts given his actual words. Mr. Moore's partiality 
for Milner caused him to publish his praises on every occa- 
sion, and also to introduce him into many good families. He 
secretly hoped, moreover, to be able to send him to college, 
but fearing ultimate disappointment, kept his wish silent 
The sudden death of Milner's father seemed to crush 
any hopes of accomplishing this, for though he had been 
unsuccessful lately in business, suffering some losses 
through the rebellion of 1745, his industry and perseverance 
had given Mr. Moore expectations of his being able to con- 
tribute something towards his son's university expenses. 
Milner had, however, made himself some sympathetic friends 
amongst some opulent persons in Leeds, whose children, of 
both sexes, he had begun to teach in grammar and the 
art of composition in English, and through their and Mr. 
Moore's aid he obtained the post of chapel clerk at 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge. He was then eighteen years of 
age, but, says his brother, Dr. Milner, in his biographical 
iu;count of him, " in appearance a child, so much had his 
growth been checked by ill-health . . . and as raw and 
ignorant a lad, in worldly matters, as ever came to the 
University." Despite of this, and the disadvantages under 
which he laboured through being unable to afford a tutor, 
as was then the practice, he was third senior optime in the 
mathematical and philosophical list of honours, and, more- 
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over, obtained one of the Chancellor's two gold medals for 
the best proficients in classical learning amongst the senior 
optimes. Milaer's prospects seemed to suffer another check 
daring his first year at college in the death of his kind 
schoolmaster, and the management of the student's slender 
finances fell into the hands of a careless and dissipated 
person. He was already somewhat in debt, and it was now 
impossible for him to remain at Cambridge with the hopes 
of a fellowship ; and not being old enough for deacon's 
orders, he became assistant in the school, and afterwards, 
in the care of the church of the Eev. Mr. Atkinson, of 
Thorpe Arch, near Tadcaster. 

Whilst with this gentleman, and when yet in deacon's 
orders, he was led to apply for the post of head master of 
the. grammar school at Hull, which was then vacant, and 
which, through his own reputation and the aid of powerful 
friends in Leeds, he was successful in obtaining. He came 
herein 1767, and "under his auspices," says his brother, 
" the school, which had dwindled almost to nothing through 
the negligence of the former master and assistant, soon 
acquired a very considerable reputation." Shortly afterwards 
he was appointed also to the curacy, which he held for 
seventeen years, and then to be vicar, of North Ferriby, 
where he was accustomed to attend the morning service, 
returning to Hull to preach in the afternoon at Holy 
Trinity Church, where he was lecturer, having been 
appointed in 1768. The emoluments he received as 
minister at Ferriby never exceeded £30 a year. He rode 
out there on Sundays, filling other pastoral duties on 
holidays. Here occurred the conversion of William Howard, 
an account of which he afterwards published. This person 
had occupied a good position in Ireland, but w^-s then living 
at Ferriby in a poor and dissipated condition, in hiding from 
his creditors, and was induced to enter the church first 
through hearing that Milner came there for a mere pittance. 
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Upon the decease of the Eev. T. Clarke,* he was chosen 
vicar of Holy Trinity by the Mayor and corporation. 
Wilberforce personally canvassed for Milner's appointment, 
and the Corporation also voted him £40 to support an usher 
for the grammar school, but for six years he had been fail- 
ing in health, and he only survived the appointment a few 
weeks, dying November 15th, 1797, in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age. An elegant monument was erected in Trinity 
Church to his memory by several gentlemen who had pre- 
viously been his pupils. It was executed by J. Bacon, KA., 
and had the following inscription : — " To the memory of 
Joseph Milner, M.A., successively Lecturer and Vicar of this 
Church, and upwards of thirty years Master of the Free 
Grammar School This monument is erected by the grateful 
affection of his scholars. 'He was a man of a vigorous under- 
standing, extensive learning, and unwearied diligence, dis- 
tinguished by primitive Purity of Sentiment, and Holiness 
of Life, he uniformly approved himself, through a long and 
active ministry, a zealous Champion of the faith in 
Christ ; which his Labours successfully inculcated, and his 



* The Eev. Thomas Clarke, D.D., was a native of Hall, and 
fourth Senior Optime, Cambridge, 1773; Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, 1783-17^7, died July 25th, 1797, aged 45. 
President of Subscription Library 1784 — 1785. He married a sister 
of William Wilberforce. A sermon which he preached, '*0n the 
Election of a Mayor at Hull," was printed in 1785 at the request of 
the Corporation ; and he published another sermon in 1792 on the 
" Injustice of the Slave Trade." Mr. Joseph Clarke the compiler of 
the first catalogue of the Subscription Library, which waa praised by 
the Boy. T. Hartwell Home, and used by him in aid of a similar 
work he was engaged on for the British Museum, was a brother of 
Dr. Clarke. He was mathematical editor of the Rochinghajn, and 
one of the original proprietors of the Hull Theatre. He died July 
28th 1851, aged 80. Another brother was Rev. W. Clarke, vicar of 
Burstwick, and the names of the three brothers are recorded on a 
floor slab in the chancel of Holy Trinity, 
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Writings will exhibit fttid tindieatft to fatnre Genera- 
tions." 

Of his private character it is said that he was uncom- 
monly ignorant of the ordinaty modes of life, and, says his 
brother, ''that single circumstance will afford a probable 
explanation of several of his peculiarities, as it is itself to be 
•ascribed, in a great measure, to his bodily weakness and iii^ 
activity during his early years." These peculiarities appejur 
to have consisted in his inability to hide, as society demands, 
his likes and dislikes, and he was accustomed to bestow praise 
or blame as he thought deserved, without consideration of 
the perscm's feelings. He had, moreover, a somewhiat warm 
4md hasty temper, of which he was not always the master, 
though calm reflection never failed to show him when he 
was wrong, and his sense of rectitude compelled him to set 
matters right. " Even the ordinaiy terms of civiUty in the 
common intercourse among men were very sparin^y used by 
him." And also when '' some particular subject had seized 
his attention, he would repeatedly introduce and dwell upon 
that subject, without any great regard for propriety, or the 
different tastes of men." Despite of this, and his ever 
taking the opportunity to say a " word in season " in the 
cause of religion, Milner was always a most social and 
cheerful con^panion. " His imagination was lively and 
fruitful, 'and he had an exquisite sense of the ludierous. 
His memory was stored with abundance of curious facts and 
anecdotes, and his observations on men and things Were 
extremely original and impressive." 

A few years after taking up his residence in Hull, where 
his character and abilities had made him a general favourite^ 
a change in his view of reli^on was the cause of subjecting 
him to much opposition and dislike, which, indeed, rose to 
such a height that he was heard to say that, at one period 
*' few persons who wore a tolerably good coat would take, 
notice of him when they methimin.the<8treet " When he firdt 
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came to Hull, he was inclined, perhaps, to allow the desire for 
literary fame and the sense of his own brilliant gifts to occupy 
his chief thoughts^ and tocontent himself with perfectmori^ty 
of character, orthodoxy in religion, and loyalty in his 
political sentiments ; lat^, however, he felt the necessity 
f«r a warmer, a more *^ vital and practical religion/' that 
it must be something more than a system of ethics. This 
change in opinion — at total variance with the spirit in 
which religion was generally viewed in those days— ^it 
was which rendered him so distasteful to his worldlv, 
though, perhaps, moral and orthodox hearers, and he was 
charged with Methodism and enthusiasm. Seeking what is 
now called the *^ higher Christian life,'^ he was branded a 
fanatic This feeling was certainly confined to the richev 
classes, the commoner people, who, perhaps, have ever 
been more susceptible to the teaching of practical, 
enthusiastic religion, flocking to hear his discourses. Mr. 
Milner, however, continued firm to his views, and regained 
in a short time the esteem of the town. This his 
brother accoimts to the change which religion underwent a^ 
that period. The revival of practical religion and the 
efforts of the Methodists roused the clergy of the Establish- 
ment, and infused a vital spirit into the dry bones of their 
previous teaching. " In this revival of religion," says Dr. 
Isaac Milner, 'Hhe Dissenters were not without a share, 
bat it was principally brought about in the Establishment." 
The effect of this wave of opinion in Hull wag that ** almost 
all persons affected to approve Mr. Milnei^s way of stating 
the truth of the GrospeL" The sentiments which he de- 
fended and explained in the pulpit became so fashionable 
that no clergyman was well received at Hull who opposed 
or did not support them. This opposition, indeed, was 
assisted by the then vicar of his church, the Rev. Arthur 
Bobinson, whose doctrine in the morning's sermon was un- 
designedly contradicted by Milner in his afternoon lecture. 
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As a schoolmaster Milner appears to have heen thoroughly 
successful, and the frequency with which his name appears 
in these sketches as the early instructor of many who have 
afterwards distinguished themselves speaks sufficiently for 
the soundness and excellence of his teaching. '^ As a dis- 
ciplinarian in his school/' says his brother, *' he was suffi- 
ciently rigid. Yet his scholars, almost without exception, 
loved and revered him." Professor Pryme, one of his 
pupils, in his "Autobiographic EecoUections," thus speaks of 
his capacity as a teacher : — "Joseph Milner seemed to me a 
man of strong mind, of independent habit of thought, and 
of enlarged views. .... As a schoolmaster he dis- 
carded many old prejudices. He rarely latterly inflicted 
corporal punishment, preferring impositions and restraints. 
. . . . At the close of the lessons he poured forth 
remarks on the subject^ and illustrated it from his 
rich fund of collateral knowledge He ab- 
stained from making the Greek Testament the first 
book from which to construe, as being of inferior 
elegance to other Greek works; at a later period^ 
however, we had a chapter a week, after which he ex- 
pounded his religious views, which were Evangelical, but 
avoided the vexed question of Predestination, and required 
no answer as to doctrinal points. .... I was con- 
vinced of the truth of his views, and have ever since adhered 
to them. He was, in fact, the Simeonite of that part of the 
country, but yet a most unaffected man." In the Christian 
Observer (155) for 1843 is given the following glimpse of 
his daily life as Master of the Grammar School, in his 
later days: — "He generally came in about nine in ihe 
morning; at eleven the school was dismissed, and the 
scholars went elsewhere to learn writing and arithmetic 
The afternoon school hours were from two till five in 
summer and from two till four in winter. He was generally 
7>rasent the whole of the afternoon. Thursday afternoon 
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and the whole of Saturday were holidays. The vacations 
at Christmas and Midsummer together were not less than 
three months. He was much in the habit, in intervals of 
leisure during school hours of walking slowly up and down 
the noble school room, and often might he have been seen 
taking from his pocket his little well-used Bible, turning to 
a passage, and then restoring the book to its place ; it was 
conjectured he might have been thinking of his sermons." 

As an author Milner's principal and most important work 
was his "History of the Church of Christ." The object of this 
history appears to be to enforce the original principles of 
the Eef5rmation and of Gospel teaching, and to draw more 
attention to the fundamental articles of religion, which at 
that period the clergy seem to have lost sight of, and which 
had caused an increase of sects and the loss of attachment 
to the Establishment. A writer in the Christian Observer 
(June, 1877), speaking of. the work says: — "He touched 
but lightly on ecclesiastical events, seizing instinctively on 
Christian character ; he sought to trace the obscured line 
of true godliness from century to century, and lead the 
popular mind of England to understand that the Church of 
Christ down to the eighteenth century had produced some- 
thing worthy of remembrance besides literary polemics, 
worldly prudence, and spiritual tyranny. The plan was 
biographical rather than annalistic. Wherever he saw the 
working of true piety, under whatever garb, there he recog- 
nized material for what he emphatically entitled a history 
of the Church of Christ." It was published at intervals, 
the first volume appearing in 1794, the second in 1795, and 
a third in 1797. The fourth volume was edited in 1803 by 
DeanMilner " on the plan and in part from the manuscripts" 
of his brother, and volume five in a similar manner in 1809. 
In the following year an edition in five volumes was issued 
by the Dean. The continuation of Milner*s History by the 
Bev. John Scott is quite a^separate work, and has never 
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been included in editions of Milner. His other works were 
" Gibbon's Account of Christianity Considered ; with stric- 
tures on Hume's Dialogues on Natural Eeligion" (1781) ; 
" Some Remarkable Passages in the Life of William Howard, 
who died at North Ferriby, Mar. 2nd, 1784." This was a 
tract, published in 1785, and passed through several edi- 
tions, being spoken of by his brother as the most popular 
and instructive of his writings. In 1786, together with 
the Rev. W. Richardson, he edited "Adam's Posthumous 
Works." In 1789 appeared "Essays on Several Religions 
Subjects," and after his death various volumes of sermons 
were edited by the Revs. W. Richardson, John and James 
Fawcett and E. Bickersteth. In 1855, "The Essentials of 
Christianity Theoretically and Practically Considered," lefl 
by Milner in a complete state, was edited for the Religions 
Tract Society by Mrs. Mary Milner, his great-niece. In 
1800 Dean Milner had edited some "Practical Sermons," to 
which was prefixed a life by the editor. A selection of 
Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship, printed by 
Rawson, in Hull, without date, is attributed to Mil- 
ner in the Catalogue of the British Museum. He also 
wrote an epic poem in twelve books, entitled, "Davideis," 
which wajs designed whilst at Cambridge, and completed 
about two years afterwards. It was not published. Dr. 
Hurd, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, advising him to 
reconsider and revise it when his judgment was more 
matured. Dr. Milner speaks of it as "a fine monument 
of the author's learning, taste, genius and exuberant 
imagination." 
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Was bom here in 1769, his father being an officer in the 
Excise. He was educated at the Grammar School, under 
Milner,^ who had with him at the same time J. H. Bromley, 
afterwards vicar of Holy Trinity, and Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham. He occupied the living of Sculcoates parish church 
for a period of twenty-one years, and though somewhat 
eccentric — ^the reader will find mention and an anec- 
dote of him in the article on Christopher Thompson — 
Frost says of him that " few men have better deserved the 
appellation of ' learned.' " His studies and literary labours 
seem to have been chiefly historical and classical, and he 
collected a great quantity of MSS., consisting of notes* 
extracts, &c., placed in folio volumes without any systematic 
arrangement, of which, however, it was impossible for him 
to make any use, owiog to the mental affliction, caused, no 
doubt, by overstudy, which clouded the latter years of his 
short life. He died on the 9th February, 1815, aged forty- 
seven years, and was buried beneath the footpath leading up 
to the porch of St. Mary's, Sculcoates, an inscription on the 
flagstone marking the spot. Near to this is a kind of 
monument erected by him in his lifetime and composed of 
some inscribed and sculptured stones found in the walls of 
the Citadel and in the walls near the North Bridge in 1808. 
[Vide Sheahan's History.] Professor Pryme, in his "Autobio- 
graphic Eecollections," mentions having received valuable 
assistance from Mr. Patrick while he resided in Hull, a 
young man preparing for college, and speaks highly of his 
varied knowledge and classical abilities. 

Philology appears to have been the favourite study of 
Mr. Patrick, and his first literary work was a critique which 
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appeared anonymously in the Imperial Review, upon Davies' 
** Celtic Eesearches." In 1808 he preached a sermon for 
the benefit of the Vicar*s Charity School, on " The state of 
Morals in a Seaport," which was also published ; and he 
was a frequent contributor to the Classiccd Journal, Amongst 
the papers which he wrote for this review are, "An Essay 
on the Chinese World," another on "The China of the 
Classics," under the appellation Serica, Thina, Sinse, and 
Cathaei, according to the map of the two Indies by d'An- 
ville ; a new translation of the obscure passages in the 
Bible; "The Tenth Chapter of Genesis explained, or an Essay 
on the First Peopling of the Earth ; " " The Britons of the 
Classics ; " "A Chart of Ten Numerals in Two Hundred 
Tongues," of which, in a long descriptive essay upon this 
chart in a following number of the same journal, he says, 
"The collecting of it, with other congenial studies, has 
consumed twenty-one years of the author*s life;" A notice 
on Bell's translation of Strass*s "Stream of Time;" "A 
Sequel to Sir W. Drummond's Remarks on the Inscriptions 
found at Ancient Saguntum;" "Thoughts on the Perusal 
of the Rev. F. Wrangham's Sermon on the best means of 
Translating the Christian Scriptures into the language of 
India and the East." Mr. Patrick also wrote two essays, 
respectively on "The Extinction of the Latin Language 
and its successor, the Proven9al or Romance;" and "A 
Brief History of the Latin Tongue, its Greek or ^oMan 
Origin in Asia and Lydia ; the Greek Origin of its Letters, 
the Causes of its Death, and its successor the Provencal ; *' 
which were incorporated by his friend Barker in his "Cicero 
de Amicitia et Senectute." Mr. Barker also edited a set of 
" Geographical, Commercial, and Political Essays, including 
Statistic Details of various Countries," for him, to which 
his name was not affixed. A close acquaintance with both 
modem and classical literature, with a facility in bringing 
this knowledge to bear upon any subject, rather, perhaps, 
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than grace in composition, are the characteristics of his 
writings. 

The Rev. Richard Patrick also appeared before the public 
as a poet. The following specimen, however, will show 
that his poetic ability scarcely equalled his erudition. It is 
from his last work, which was entitled, "The Death of Prince 
Bagration, or the French Defeated in Russia and Poland in 
1812 and 1813." The quotation is from the death song of 
the Prince, who fell in the battle of Borodino, and alludes 
to the sufferings of the French during their winter campaign 
in Russia : — 

*' Oh ! flight fall of revenge, 
To Russia's shepherds sweet ; 
Oh ! hsil-franght storms of showery snow, 
Poaring from angry Heaven, 
Righteous your vengeance of the crestfallen foe. 
And jost and most complete ! 
Tarn, tyrant, tarn thy savage eye, 
And see thy bloodhounds fell 
(So lately fierce as faries, terrible as hell) ; 
In their own blood they lie ! 
Yes, atheist host of France, 
Thy daring blasphemies had reach*d 
The Soverei^ Raler of the sky ; 
Struck by Jehovah*s arm, ye sicken, and ye die. 
And he, the fiercedt tyrant of the west, 
A second proad Senacherib, shall die ; 
Such the well-measared doom and well-earned fate 
This second Tamerlane, this Attila shall wait. 
Nay, France herself shall rise, and at a blow 
Crash the dire anthor of all Europe's woe. 
Bat happier far my Russia's fate from thine. 
Degenerate child of free-bom Corsic's clime ; 
And happier far oar hardy host 
Than thy appall'd, disorganized line, 
So shattered, (erst so proud) ; 
Thro* thy disorganised camps 
No voice was heard to spread. 
Bat voice of corses load upon the tyrant's head." 
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ABRAHAM DE LA PRYME, B.A., F.R.S. 

No name is more frequently quoted and alluded to by 
writers of local history than that of the enthusiastic historian 
and antiquary heading this sketch, and upon the results of his 
indefatigable researches have their accounts been chiefly 
based. Says Frost, in his '' Notices relating to the Early 
History of Hull : " — " The first attempt to give a detached 
history of Hull was made by the Eev. Abraham De La 
Pryme, B.A., F.R.S., who filled the office of Divinity Reader 
in the Holy Trinity Church there, between the month of 
September, 1698, and the end of the year 1701. He was 
attracted to the place by his taste for the study of antiqui- 
ties, which he hoped bo indulge by obtaining access to the 
numerous MSS. and old deeds there understood to be de- 
posited. A three years' residence afforded him sufficient 
opportunity not only to arrange and make a copious analy- 
tical index of all the ancient records of the corporation, but 
to compile from them a regular and connected detail, which 
has formed the basis and groundwork of all subsequent 
accounts and histories of the town." Tickell, in his " His- 
tory of Hull," also alludes to his labours, surmising that he 
was bom here, and confessing to having been able to gather 
" very little regarding the life of this respectable person." 
In 1870 a Diary which Pryme left was pubhshed by the 
Surtees Society, to which a biographical sketch of our 
author, supplied by Charles De La Pryme, Esq., M.A, of 
London, the present representative of the family, was pre- 
fixed. From this we learn that he was bom at Hatfield, 
near Doncaster, on the 15th of January, 1671. The De La 
Prymes claim to be the oldest of the Huguenot families that 
have settled in England, and claim descent from one Alex- 
ander Priem, of Ypres, in Flanders, who, with five hundred 
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ci his townsmen, aceompanied Philip of Akace to the Cru- 
sade in 1176. In 1628-9 Charles De La Pryme, with some 
'Other families, fled to this country from religious persecution, 
and settled on the levels of Hatfield Chase. To this Charles 
the subject of the present sketch was grandson. 

Showing a strong inclination for the acquisition of know- 
ledge, Abraham's father decided that he should be given a 
university education, and wished him to study at Glasgow 
and become a Presbyterian. Abraham, however, preferred 
the Church of England, and at length gained his point and 
entered St John's College, Cambridge, in April, 1690. 
Whilst here he was not only assiduous in following up the 
ordinary studies of the curriculum, but applied himself also to 
chemistry, natural history, and magic. He took his B.A. 
degree in 1693, and was appointed to the curacy of Brough- 
ton, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire. In 1696 he left here after 
closely studying its antiquities, and returned to Hatfield, of 
which place he purposed compiling the history. In 1698 
we find him curate and divinity reader of Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull. Here he found a field of investigation worthy 
of his powers of diligence and research in the numerous 
deeds and manuscripts here deposited. According to Tickell, 
" he was employed by the bench of Mayor and Aldermen 
to inspect and arrange the ancient records of the corporations, 
a task which he was doubtless well qualified to perform, and 
which he executed with the greatest diligence and attention. 
From these original papers he has made long extracts, 
which are bound up in volumes and lodged in the Guildhall, 
with a general index directing us to the originals, so that 
any record previous to the period bounded by the present 
century may be as readily examined here as an enrolment 
in one of our register offices." In the Warburton collection, 
amongst the Lansdowne MSS.in the British Museum, are two 
folio MS. volumes, entitled " The History, Antiquities, and 
Description of the Town and County of Kingston upon Hull, 
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&c., collected out of all the Records, Charters, Deeds, Mayor's 
letters, &c., of the said town ; by A. De La Pryme, reader and 
curate of the Church of the Holy Trinity, of the said town." 
And all this difficult and laborious research was accomplished 
in the short space of three years ! for wearying rather of the 
labour and expense attending the antiquarian hobby, he 
obtained the living of Thorne, near Doncaster, by gift of the 
Duke of Devonshire, in 1 701. About this time he was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, which was then considered a 
much higher honour than now. Though so ardently devoted 
to literature and antiquities, De la Pryme did not neglect the 
duties of his holy calling, for he met with death from a fever 
which he caught in visiting the sick in his parish. He was 
buried in Hatfield Church, and a plain stone, with the fol- 
lowing inscription, marks the spot where he was laid :: — 

Here lies all that was mortal of 

Abraham De La Pbtme, F.KS., 

Minister of Thoni, in the County of York, 

Son of MattheMT De La Pryme and Sarah his monmfol Bolict. 

He died June yer 13th, 1704, 

In ye 34th year of his age. 

Tho' Snatched away 
In youth's fresh bloom, 
Say not that he 
Untimely fell ; 
He nothing owd 
Ye years to come. 
And all that pass'd 
Was fair and weU. 
A painful priest, 
• A faithful friend, 
A vertuous soul, 
A candid hreast, 
Useful his life. 
And calm his end, 
He now enjoys 
Eternal Rest. 
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Charles De la Pryme, in his biographical preface^ to the 
volume published by the Surtees Society, says of him : " His 
death shows him to have been a good man, as well as a 
great scholar. He was a man of high principle and strong 
religious feeling ; as well as genuine warmth of friendship. 
His great simplicity of heart, and singular modesty may ac- 
count fur his never having married ; and his first and last and 
only love was literature, to which he seems to have been too 
much wedded to allow the divisum imperium of matrimony.*' 

The Kev. Joseph Hunter, the distinguished historian of 
South Yorkshire, said of him : " He died before he had the 
opportunity of pouring upon the world the results of a 
meditative life, of which it may be truly said that in a short 
time he fulfilled a long one." Amongst the various works 
which he prepared, showing the wide range of his investiga- 
tions, are the following, existing, however, only in MS. : — 

" A History of York and the North Riding." 

"History of Rippon, Selby, Doncaster, and the West 
Riding." 

" History of Headon and the East Riding." 

" History of Beverley." 

" History and Antiquities of Winterton,* and a History of 
the Drainage of the Level of Hatfield Chase." 

De la Pryme also wrote many papers which were pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society. The 
diary which he kept, and conmienced between the ages of 
ten and twelve, is called "Ephemeris Vitae Abraham! 
Pryme : or a diary of my own life ; containing an account 
likewise of the most observable and remarkable things that 
1 have taken notice of, from my youth up, hitherto." 

De la Pryme's first visit to Hull appears to have been in 
1685, and after describing the slowness of the journey 
hither, he says : " We saw most of the raritys." We are 

* Near Brigg, Lincolnshire. 
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debarred from knowing what hfe first impressions of our 
town were by the misfortune of three pages being missing 
from the diary at this point. Upon another visit he made 
in 1695, in passing over the old ferry between hwe and 
Barton, to go to his curacy at Broughton, he says : ** HuU 
is mightUy improv'd since I saw it last ; but it is a mighty 
factious town, there being people of all sects in it." la 
1697 he visited Grimsby, the reputation of which as an old 
town had attracted him, though he appears to have been 
somewhat disappointed with what he saw. 

Dela Pryme came to Hull in September, 1698, and thus 
describes the circumstances which led to it : " On the 1st of 
Sept^nber, being then at Hatfield, carrying on my history 
of that town, I was met with by the ingenious and reverend 
Mr. Banks, rector of the High Church of Hull, who, 
declaring that he wanted a reader there, enticed me to go 
and accept of the place ; which, after a while consideration, 
I did." H^ goes on to say : " The town is a very fine town, 
exceeding well governdd, and kept in very great aw. There 
is two sermons every Sunday, and a sermon every Wednes- 
day. There is seven or eight hospitals in the town, and 
yet, for all that, the maintaining of the poor cost them about 
£1,700 a year, &c. I shall give a greater account of ihiB 
town hereafter, if God please, for I have some thoughts of 
writing the history of it." Mr. Banks took uposL himself 
the authority to choose and induct him to the office of 
reader, though his appointment should hav« been confirmed 
by ihe Bench of Mayor and Aldermen. De la Pryme, how- 
ever, not satisfied with his position, appeared at the Town 
Hall, and was duly appointed reader at Holy Trinity 
ChuTch. The minute referring to this transaction in the 
municipal records, stands : " 19th Sept., 1700. Upon read- 
ing of the petition of Mr. Abraham D' la Prime, clerk, the 
present curate of St. Trinitie's Church, it is ordered that hee 
continue in the said place for the year ensuing att the usuall 
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salajy." In the March of the next jear, another entry 
states: ''Mr. Abn^m De la Prime, the reader in St. 
Trinitie's Church, came and desired of the Bench that they 
would permit him to look over and view the antient charters 
and other records and antiquities belonging to this Corpora- 
tion and town, in order to compose a catalogue thereof, and 
revive the antient rights and privileges of this town. It is 
ordered that his request be granted, and thait the Town 
Clark do attend and assist him/' He now a^^lied himself 
enthusiastically to ih» work of sifting,^ arranging, and epito- 
lOiaing the various deeds, charters, and papers of every 
description to which he had gained access, and during the 
next month wrote to his friend. Dr. Johnston, of London : 
'' I have just now finished a short account of ye antiquities 
of Ejngston-upon-Hull, ye succession of ye mayors, all the 
observable things relating unto the town that happened in 
their times, in about twenty sheets of paper, as also another 
voL of ye antiquitys, cots of armes, monuments, &c., of 
ye two churches, in about fifty sheets ; but being at a loss of 
what is related of this town in '' Doomsday Book,'' which 
was then called Wyke, and of Myton, Sculcoates, Drypool, 
and ye Salt Pitts that were here, I begg of you that you 
would be pleased to send me, out of your collections, what 
" Doomsday Book " says of ye sayd towns by ye next post, 
and I shall be exceeding thankfulL" In a letter to Thoresby, 
however, nearly four years afterwards, he says : " As for my 
" HistOTy of Hull," which I drew out of all the records of 
that town by particular order of the Mayor and Aldermrai, 
I have not altogelJier finished it, neither must I dare to 
pnUish it till some be dead that are now liviug." Under 
date ];7th December, 1702, is an entry in the town records 
standing: '^ Ordered that eight guinuyes be given as a 
gr«tiiity to Mr. Pryme f^ inspecting the town's records and 
papers, and making an index thereof." 

Pryme was truly an Alexander amongst antiquaries< He 
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appears to have possessed an insatiable appetite for antiqui- 
ties, and no sooner had he discovered and turned over every- 
thing bearing upon his hobby in one place, than a restless 
desire to find fresh scenes of conquest took hold upon him. 
His numerous investigations, however, led him into expenses 
which his small private means and poor salary would not 
support. In his diary he says : " Having now gathered and 
gotten almost all the antiquitys that I can relating to this 
town and the country round about, I begin to grow some- 
what weary thereof, and am at present striveing to obtain 
some liveing or other, where I may live out of the noise and 
hurry of the great business that I am now, by my office in 
this great parish, involved in." He accordingly addressed 
a letter to his " good friends," the Mayor and Aldermen, in 
which, after drawing their attention to the service he had 
rendered them, he requested their influence with their 
" parliament men," and with the Duke of Newcastle, then 
Governor of Hull, to procure him, " either from the King or 
the Lord Chancellor the very first moderate living that falls 
in his Majesty's gift, which is a thing that they will readily 
grant." This request his " good friends " willingly complied 
with, and he also wrote himself to the Archbishop of York, 
saying that he had " lived here almost three years in a state 
of great fateague and little profit," and begging for a living 
on the grounds " that it will not only put me into a capacity 
of doing more good, which I glory in, and carrying on of 
my most laborious studdys of antiquitys, but also of render- 
ing myself more fully, in everything to the utmost of my 
power, your Grace's most dutiful son and servant, A. P." 
The result was his appointment, by the Duke of Devonshire, 
to the living of Thome, near Doncaster, in October, 1701, 
where, however, as we have already mentioned above, death, 
three years later, cut short a career which, from what he 
had accomplished in even so brief a time, would, there is 
little doubt, have been both useful and eminent. 
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PROFESSOR PRYME. 

In our article upon Abraham De La Pryme some account 
is given of the ancient Huguenot family to which the 
subject of the present sketch belonged. His grandfather, 
Francis, was nephew to the enthusiastic antiquary Abraham, 
and successfully endeavoured to increase the portion of a 
younger son by settling in Hull as a merchant. This Francis 
took an active part in the affairs of the town, of which he 
was an alderman and twice mayor.* 

During the Seven Years* War (1756-63), the national 
feeling was so strong against anything French that Francis 
dropped the prefix "de la" from his name, and in the list 
of mayors in Tickell*s " History of Hull " it is spelled in both 
ways. In his "Autobiographic Recollections," Professor 
Pryme mentions this circumstance, and remarks that " the 
De la Poles did the same. I remember the last of the 
famous family, a brother and sister, who lived in their own 
house at the corner of Bowlalley-lane." Christopher, son 
to Francis, continued to use his name without the prefix, 
as did also his son George, the subject of this sketch, who, 



* Francis Pryme, of Hall, merchant (son of Peter de la Pryme, of 
^Crowtrees Hall, The Levels, Hatfield, brother of Kev. Abraham de 
la Prym::), baptized at Hatfield 21st April, 1702 ; churchwarden of 
Holy Trinity, 1739 ; mayor 1749 and 1766 ; died 7th July, 1769 ; 
buried at North Ferriby. He married, as first wife, Mary, daughter 
of Christopher Thompson, of Beverley, alderman ; aud, as second 
wife, the widow of Kichard Thompson, of Hull, merchant, and mother 
of Gomrmodore ''Rhyming" Thompson. By the first wife he had 
Christopher Pryme, of Hull, merchant, baptized 1st August, 1739 ; 
died 1784 ; buried at North Ferriby. He married Alice, daughter 
of George Dinadale, of Nappa Hall, Wensleydale, by whom he had 
George, the subject of this sketch. 
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however, restored the original name in the person of his 
own son.* 

George Pryme was bom at a small country house at Cot- 
tingham, on August 4th, 1781. His father died, in conse- 
quence of a fall from his horse, whilst George was yet a. 
child, and was buried in the family vault at Fenriby. He 
left considerable property in the outskirts of Hull to his 
son and widow, who, however, removed to Nottingham, that 
she might be near her brother, the Eev. Owen Dinsdale, 
rector of Wilford. In reference to Hull life at that period, 
the following is quoted in Pryme'a Autobiography &om 
Harford's " Recollections of Wilberforce " : — " Hull was 
then, previous to 1780, one of the gayest places out of 
London. The theatre, balls, large supper and card parties, 
were the delight of the principal merchants and their 
families. They dined at two, and met at each others' 
houses for sumptuous suppers at six o'clock. Cards fol-^ 
lowed." In April, 1787, when nearly six years old, George 
became a day pupil with the Rev. John Blan chard, at Not- 
tingham, whom he describes as a good classical scholar, and 
with whom he appears to have made some progress, firom 
the fact that he was able to read the Greek Testament and ex- 
plain the inflections before he was eleven years of age. Hera 
amongst his schoolfellows were Kirke White and his brother 
Neville. Of Kirke White he says. " Like many other persons 
of Kterary eminence, he showed no peculiar ability while 
at school." In 1792 he was placed with the Rev. William 
Beetham, vicar of Bunny, in South Notts, where one of bk 
early companions was Davys, afterwards B&hop of Peter- 



* Charles De la Pryme, Esq., M. A, of London, the anther of the 
accouDt of the De la Pryme family, in the Snrtees Society's voinme 
of 1870, and of several Latin verse contributions to the earlief 
numbers of Beniley's Miscellany, &q. , to whom we are indebted for 
some particulars in this sketch of his father. 
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borough. He remained at Bunny for three years and a 
half, and was then removed to the Grammar School at Hull, 
then under the Kev. Joseph Milner. This, he says, " was 
the great seminary for boys in the East Biding of York- 
shire." Whilst passing his vacations with his uncle Dins- 
dale, at Wilford, George was often invited out to dinner 
with him, and in this way he met Wilberforce at Mr. 
Samuel Smith's, brother to Mr. Kobert Smith, M.P. for 
Nottingham, and afterwards Lord Carrington. " The first 
time," he says, " that I ever saw Mr. W., he talked to me 
as I stood between his knees about my father and grand- 
father, whom he remembered." Amongst circumstances 
connected with Hull during his stay here, Pryme says : " I 
witnessed the last assizes that were holden at Hull, which, 
with a few adjoining villages to the west, formed a county 
of itself-; the judges of the Northern Circuit came there 
once in three years, or oftener, if urgent criminal business 
required it." George remained at the Grammar School 
until Mr. Milner's death, when, being still within two years 
of the usual period of entering at a university, he passed 
some time in reading with the celebrated John Dawson, at 
Sedbergh, a small town in the north-west of Yorkshire. In 
October, 1799, he entered Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Here he seems not only to have cultivated the acquaintance 
of the more studious men, but also of '' several who were 
good companions, and whose pleasant conversation afforded 
more relaxation than that of hard-reading men only." 
Amongst these he mentions Sir George Rose, the late Master 
in Chancery, " Courtenay, celebrated judge of good cookery, 
late MP. for Barnstaple; Kenyon, of Peterhouse, after- 
wards a poet, and friend of poets; and Sir Molyneux 
Nepean, eldest son of the Secretary to the Admiralty." 
Wiiilst yet an undergraduate he was awarded Sir William 
Browne's gold medal for the best Greek odes and Greek and 
Latin epigrams in 1801 and 1802. He gained the Buchanan 
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prize in 1803 for the best Greek ode on the Creation, and also 
took the prize for the best essay on King William at Trinity 
College the same year. At Cambridge his chief studies 
were classics and English literature, and yet he was Sixth 
Wrangler in 1803 — that is, took that place in the mathe- 
matical honours of the year. The two following years he 
obtained the first prizes for Latin essays, and in 1809 
received the Seatonian Award for the best English poem on 
some scriptural or religious subject. In the August of 1803, 
Pryme says, " I accompanied an address from the Univer- 
sity to the King." 

In October, 1804, Pryme took chambers in Lincoln's Inn 
for the purpose of studying the law. He also joined a debat- 
ing society called " The Academical," in which Brougham, 
Copley (Lord Lyndhurst), Charles Grant (afterwards Lord 
Glenelg), Francis Homer, Campbell (afterwards Lord 
Chief Justice), were amongst his fellow members. Modem 
History and Political Economy were subjects often intro- 
duced here, and in them Pryme says, "I felt my deficiency." 
In 1805 he was elected a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
was called to the Bar in Michaelmas term of 1806. In 1807 
he took his M.A. degree, and evinced great interest in the 
University election for Parliamentary representatives which 
was being held at that time. During this visit to Cambridge, 
Pryme met Lord Byron, who was then studying at Trinity 
College. The previous winter he had been threatened with 
symptoms of a pulmonary affection, for which he was 
advised residence for some weeks at Ventnor, in the Isle 
of Wight, by Dr. Willan, F.E.S. (an eminent physician in 
his day) ; and from this change of climate he derived some 
benefit. In 1808, however, his weak state of health con- 
tinuing, he was advised to leave London, and consequently 
decided upon residing at Cambridge. This was a severe 
disappointment to him, as he had formed high hopes of 
earning distinction at the Bar, In 1809 Pryme took the 
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Seatonian Prize for the best poem on some religious or 
scriptural subject, which was this year " The Conquest of 
Canaan ; " and in October of the same year he was chosen 
to be one of the five college examiners, and was the means 
of effecting some useful improvements in the conduct 
of the examinations. His health becoming somewhat im- 
proved, Pryme resolved now upon resuming his profession, 
and put on his "wig and gown for the first time at the 
Spring Assizes at Cambridge." In the course of two or 
three years he says: " I gradually joined the Norfolk Circuit 
at all the< assize towns, and in due time I acquired a larger 
professional income than is, I believe, now attainable by a 
provincial counsel under the altered laws." In 1813 he was 
married to Jane Townley Thackeray, the great-grand- 
daughter of the Dr. Thackeray who was " second founder " 
of Harrow School, and from whom was also descended the 
author of " Vanity Fair." The idea of giving a course of 
lectures upon political economy had been already meditated 
by him previous to leaving college, he having " deeply felt 
the importance of making that science a part of a liberal 
education." His first acquaintance with what Carlyle has 
called " the dismal science," took place whilst he was in 
London studying law in 1805, when he procured a copy of 
Adam Smith's "Wealth of Nations," and devoted every 
Thursday to its perusal Pryme expected considerable 
opposition to his proposal from the heads of the Colleges, 
but through the aid of Dr. Kaye, the Vice-Chancellor, he 
obtained permission to make his "novel attempt" — ^novel, 
for hitherto no lectures had been delivered upon this 
subject in any University in the United Kingdom. 
The books, &c., which he collected in the preparation of 
these lectures, and amounting to above 700, he bequeathed 
to the University Library at Cambridge, for the use of his 
successors. These lectures Pryme delivered for twelve 
successive years, with three exceptions^ caused by illness . 
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and professional engagemeQts, and in 1828 a grace was 
proposed in the Senate conf^ring upon him l^e title of 
Professor of Political Economy. This post he retained 
until 1863, when he resigned it on the condition that a salary 
should be given to his successor, there haying been as yet 
no endowment by the University. He was succeeded by 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 

At the genial election, in 1832, under the New Beform 
Bill, Pryme was solicited to allow himself to be nominated 
as one of the Liberal candidates for HuU ; but he preferred 
to accept the candidature for Cambridge, and was returned 
at the head of the poll, his colleague being Spring-Bice, after* 
wards Lord Monteagle, and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Sir Edward Sugden (Lord St. Leonards) was the defeated 
candidate. In Parliament, Prjrme was an Independent Whig^ 
but not of the old school, and eventually was a convert to the 
ballot. He was one of the earliest members of the Reform 
and the Political Economy Club, in whose debates he took 
great interest He was re-elected twice £or Cambridge, in 
1835 and 1837, resigning his seat in 1841, through failing 
health. In 1851 he left Cambridge and went to reside 
upon one of him own farms, of 600 acres, at Wistow, in 
Huntingdonshire. From this period up tiU his death, in 
December, 1868, at the ripe age of eighty-seven, retaining 
his fine fsu^ulties to the last, Professor Pryme spent the 
remainder of his life in country pursuits, and in the loved 
society of his books. He, indeed, may be said to have been 
a Ubrary in himself, so extensive was his acquamtance, no 
less with modem than ancient literature. His memory, 
moreover, was remarkable, and his power of quotation 
unfailing. At a dinner, given by the assize judges, at 
Trinity Lodge, in 1861, Pryme met the Prince of Wales, 
whom he ventured to tell that he had been at his great- 
grandfather's Court. The Prince afterwards made inquiries 
about hiin of Sir F. Pollock, saying that his countenance 
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had 80 much impressed him, as india^g by its expression 
the high qualities of mind, and the right use of them, which 
ought to belong to a professor; adding, '^He has, to my 
mind, the true University professor look." In his private 
character Prjrme is spoken of as possessing in a high degree 
the qualities of courtesy and benerolence. Many were the 
expressions of respect and acknowledgments of his worth 
which his family received after his decease, and the heads 
of Trinity College permitted his son to insert two lights of 
painted glass in one of the chapel windows to his memory. 
Amongst the works of which Pryme was the author, we 
may mention the Seatonian prize poem on the '^ Conquest 
of Canaan;" "A Letter to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge," occasioned by an attack made by 
Archdeacon Daubeney on Lancaster's system of education ; 
an "Ode to Trinity College," printed in 1813; "The 
Counter-protest of a Layman," in reply to the protest of 
Archdeacon Thomas against the formation of an association 
at Bath in aid of the Church Missionary Society," printed 
in 1818 ; "A Letter to the Freemen and Inhabitants of the 
Town of Cambridge, on the State of the Borough," dated 
1823 ; "An Introductory Lecture and Syllabus to a Course 
delivered in the University of Cambridge on the Principles 
of Political Economy," which were published in the same 
year; a "Memoir of the Life of Daniel Sykes, Esq., M.A. 
and M.P." (of Eaywell, and a "very dear friend" of Pryme), 
dated 1834; and a volume of verse, published in 1838, 
entitled " Jephthah, and other Poems." Of this effusion the 
Athenceum said : — " The seeming incongruity of the pursuits 
of poetry and political economy prepossessed us in favour 
of these elegant relaxations of an enlightened and well- 
disciplined mind. The correct rhythm and select phrase- 
ology in which the results of a research and reflection, 
informed by genuine feeling, are conveyed, give pleasure in 
perusal; though the images are not so vivid, nor the passion 
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SO deep, nor the impulse so strong, as to manifest the afflatus 
of creative genius." 

In 1870 his "Autobiographic Eecollections " were pub- 
lished, a pleasant volume written from her father's dictation 
by Mrs. Alicia Bayne, and containing much additional and 
interesting matter by the writer. 

It may be of interest to note that Pryme Street, George 
Street, Alicia Street, and Charles Street are each named 
after different representatives of the Pryme family. 



^^>* 
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THE REV. JOHN SCOTT, M.A. 

Was the son of the Kev. Thomas Scott, the commentator, 
and was born at Ravenstbne, near Okiey, Buckinghamshire, 
April 14th, 1777. He entered Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his B.A. degree and was twelfth wrangler 
in 1799. In 1802 he took the Hulsean Prize for the best 
essay on the Internal Evidences of Christianity, which was 
printed the year following. At an early age he had con- 
ceived a veneration for Milner, and a wish to be connected 
with Hull On taking Orders he accepted a title in Somerset- 
shire, which he shortly exchanged for the curacy of St. John's 
here. A year and a half afterwards, in 1801, he followed 
Milner as vicar of North Ferriby and afternoon lecturer of 
' Holy Trinity. He was also sometime master of the Grammar 
School, and in 1816 became vicar of St. Mary's. In 1807 
he published a sermon on the " Importance of the Sabbath," 
followed by other sermons ; an answer in 1815 to Dr. Mant's 
"Tracts on Baptism," and in 1822 a life of his father, Rev. 
Thomas Scott, which established his reputation as an author. 
He was afterwards induced to continue the "Church History" 
which Milner had commenced, and the first volume of this 
continuation appeared in 1826, and two others in 1828 and 
1830. During the remainder of his life he continued to 
publish various sermons and treatises on theological subjects, 
besides contributing many articles, reviews, &c., to different 
religious periodicals, as the Chmtian Obset'ver and Christian 
Gnardian, He died October 16th, 1834, aged 57, and was 
buried within the altar rails of St. Mary's Church, 
where a monument was erected to his memory by the 
congregation. His funeral was attended by all the clergy, 
many Dissenting ministers, the aldermen, and the principal 
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inhabitants, and the church was crowded with persons of all 
ranks. Mr. Scott was an active and zealous minister, a 
forcible preacher, though scarcely a popular one, from his 
discourses being addressed rather to the understanding 
than the feelings, and a pious Christian ; whilst his writings 
show him to have possessed a mind of clear, vigorous, reason- 
ing power, with considerable learning and literary attain- 
ments. In 1847 a volume of his " Lectures on the First 
and Twelfth Chapters of Bomans " was published by the 
Bevs. John (who succeeded him as vicar of St. Mary's and 
Trinity Lecturer) and Thomas Arthur Scott, to which were 
prefixed some recollections by Dr. Wilson, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and a funeral sermon by the Bev. John King. It 
also gives a list of his works. 
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THE REV. JOHN SHAWE* 

John Shawk was born at Syke House, in Bradfield, in the 
West Eidiug, June 23r(l, 1608, of parents, who, he says, 
had " some competent estate to leave " him. Showing an 
early disposition to study, though not, he admits, to religion, 
be was entered a pensioner at Christ's College, Cambridge, 
ia his fifteenth year. Under the influence of the sermons 
of a Thomas Weld, who had been a minister in New 
England, however, Shawe underwent a change "in heart, 
affections, speeches, practises, &c., so that I was much 
taken notice of in the coUedge, and much opposed for a 
Poritane.'' His first living was as lecturer at Brampton, 
near Chesterfield, where he continued three years, after- 
wards going to Chimleigh [Chumleigh], in Devonshire. 
Previously to this he had been married to Mrs. Dorothy 
Heathcote, of Cutthorpe Hall, Brampton, "a sweet and 
suitable yoak-fellow." He was appointed to Chimleigh on 
the contribution of the Devonshire merchants and others 
residing in London; but these contributions and appoint- 
ments made by the natives of respective counties, were 
shortly afterwards forbidden, and Shawe left Devonshire, 
receiving the lectureship at the Church of Allhallows, York. 
Here he does not seem to have been on good terms with 
Archbishop Neal, who told him that he had heard he was 
"a very rich man," brought in by the Lord Mayor, one 
Yaux, a very rigid Puritan, to head the Puritan party 



* " The Life of Master John Shawe '' forms one of the Yorkshire 
J)kBrie$, published by the Surtees Society, Vol. LXV. Shawe'a 
autobiography waa ako pidvately printed by Mr. John Broadley, 
F.S.A. [q. v.l at Hall, ia 1824. 
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against him. The Archbishop used some threatening 
language to him on this supposition, but was somewhat 
quietened upon hearing that Shawe wah chaplain to the 
Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain to the king. At the 
end of three years . he was presented by this patron with 
the vicarage of Rotheram [1639], and the year following he 
was appointed chaplain to the English commissioners, meet- 
ing similar commissioners for Scotland, at Eipon, to arrange 
a peace. When complications arose between Charles and 
the Long Parliament he came to York, being entertained on 
the way at Doncaster by Lady Carlingford. Shawe was 
also present at dinner in attendance on the Earl of Holland, 
who had been appointed to disband the army raised against 
the Scotch, and relates the following circumstance: — 
The king at dinner "asked Sir Thomas Glenham [who 
had lately been governor of Hull, and. whom I stood next 
unto], * Cannot I ' [said the king] * starve Hull 1 I am 
told ' [said he] * I can take their fresh water from them ' 
[this was before any warres were begun] ; to whom Sir 
Thomas answered, *Your Majesty is misinformed; for 
though you may cut oflf from them the fresh spring that 
runs to Hull, yet the very haven is fresh at low water, and 
every man can dig water at his door ; and ' (said he) * they 
cannot bury a corpse there ; but the grave first drowns him 
ere it burys him.* "* 

The year 1642 saw the outbreak of the troubles resulting 
in the downfall of Charles L, in what Shawe pithily 
designates the "sad civil [or rather most uncivil] wars 
betwixt the king and parliament." In these unsettled 
times our diarist deemed it safe to take refuge in Hull, 



* The qaestion of the water supply of Hall was anciently the 
caase of mach anxiety on the part of the inhabitants, and of serions 
contention with the villages of Anlaby, Hessle, and Cottingham, 
from which this necessary was then obtained. 
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then under the governorship of Sir John Hotham.* But 
Sir John, " being privy," says Shawe, " to his own inten- 
tions, and conceiving, as he said, that I would oppose him, 
would not suffer me to tarry in Hull." He accordingly 
retired to Beverley, where, December 28th, 1642, he 
preached a sermon at St. Mary's, which was printed at 
London in the year following under the title of " A Broken 
Heart ; or, the Great Sacrifice," and dedicated to Thomas 
Eaikes, mayor, Eichard Wood, sheriff, and James Lupton 
and William Eaikes, chamberlains of Hull Desiring to 
return to Eotherham, he proceeded by the way of Selby, 
where Lord Fairfax was posted with forces under order of 
the Parliament. Here, before the army, Shawe preached 
a sermon, afterwards printed at York, called " Two Clean 
Birds; or, the Cleansing of the Leper." In May, 1643, 
Eotherham was invested for the king by the Earl of 
Newcastle, and, after a slight resistance surrendered to him. 
A fine of a thousand marks was laid upon the town, and 
similar sums upon each of four persons, namely, William 
Spencer, Henry and George Westby, and Shawe. The 
former were also imprisoned, but Shawe continued to elude 
the soldiers, hiding in the steeple of the church and in 
a part of his own house, and afterwards escaping to 
Manchester. Whilst here he was appointed by Sir 
William Brereton to the living of Lymme in Cheshire. 
Subsequently he preached at Cartmell in Lancashire, from 
whence he was obliged to retreat upon the approach of 
Prince Eupert's army. 

In 1644 an assembly of ministers was appointed to sit 



* It is a matter of history that this racillatiog c tmmaader was 
beheaded on Tower Hill, January 2, 1645, his son also having been 
executed the day before. He was charged aad condemned for 
"traitorously betraying the trust imposed upon him by Parliament, 
and with perfidiously adhering to the enemy." 
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weekly in the chapter house at York to advise and assist 
Lord Fairfax in '' casting out ignorant and scandalous 
nunisters, and putting in able and faitfull ministers into 
places vacant, and to receive petitions and complaints." 
Shawe formed one of this assembly, and was, moreover, 
deputed its secretary, having to write all its orders and 
votes, "which," says he, " I did; but," he adds naively, upon 
writing this account after the Restoration, " burnt the papers, 
since this late tume of the times. " About this time Fair- 
fax gave him the Kving of Skerringham [Scrayingham], 
near York, but he says, " finding no quiet and safety, as yet, 
in the country, and having a pressing call to the work of the 
ministry at the Low Church in Hull, I accepted of that as 
a place of visible quiet and rest, after my many and trou- 
blesome pilgrimages." When he had been here a few 
months he was appointed lecturer at Holy Trinity Church, 
which post he held for seventeen years. " I wag promised," 
he says, " by the maior, aldermen, and burgesses of Hull, 
for my pains at the High Church, 150 pounds per annum, 
and a good house ; which agreement was registered in their 
towneVbookes ; of which they owe to mee, at this day, 
about 1,000 pounds, which I know not wel how to get." * 
It seems that this promise was an agreement entered into 
by the two parties, August 4, 1645. The £150 was to con* 
sist of the voluntary contributions of the parishioners, col- 
lected by the churchwardens. In 1651-2 the mayor informed 

* Shawe seems to have sought the interference of Parliament in 
getting his salary, for twice the Coimcil of State wrote to the town 
on the subject. At its proceedings, Oct. 26, 1650, it was ordered to 
write to Hall that they are to let the CouncU know what ministers 
they will pitch npon before choosing them, and that " Council takes 
notice that, whilst they are interceding for such as disown the govern- 
ment, they wholly neglect Mr. Shawe, a person well-affected, who 
has preached there a year and a-half without any pay." — Cslendar 
State Papers, 1876. 
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Shawe that some refused this contribution, and advantage 
was also taken of it to get rid of clipped money, which 
could only be exchanged at a loss. Nor was it tDl 1647 
that he was provided with the promised house, after twice 
applying to the Bench. In the meantime he resided with 
a Mr. Eichard Perkins, or Parkins,* who was paid £36 
by the town for two years and a quarter tenancy by Shawe. 
The latter had also been allowed £5 for house rent. Shortly 
following his appointment to the lectureship we find him 
engaged in another dispute, on this occasion with the Kev. 
William Styles, M.A., vicar of the parish and master of the 
Charter House, on the question of which should preach in 
the forenoon on Sunday. The matter was taken before the 
Bench, and a meeting arranged to settle it, at which, besides 
the disputants, sixty-eight burgesses appeared. So much 
spirit Wjas shown, however, that no arrangement was arrived 
at. It was subsequently agreed privately that Styles should 
preach in the forenoon of the first Lord's day, the first 
Fast day, and the first Thanksgiving day, and Shawe upon 
the same days in the afternoon, and afterwards on the fore- 
noons of these days by turns. 

Shawe's account of his ministry here is interesting. He 
says : "God did exceedingly prosper and bless my endeavours 
at Hull, to the converting and comforting and establishing 
of very many there and thereabouts (for I preached at 
exercises also, through most part of Holdemesse, and the 
parts thereabouts). Yet, as it was with Paul and God's 
prophets and messengers, in the Old and New Testament, 
they bore their witnesse to the truth both by doing and 
suffering, so it was with me. Persecution said Calvin, est 
Evcmgelii genius^ and I found Hull, like Jeremy's figgs, the 

* An Alderman Parkins, of Hull, e^ponsed the king's cause, and 
f onght nnder his banner. Bichard Parkins was also sheriff of Hull 
in 1639. 
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good very good and the bad very bad (Jer. xxiv. 3). I had 
very much opposition (especially after I set up a strict 
church discipline for the purer administring and receiving 
the Lord's Supper, church rails to keep off dogs and swine 
from that table), both from the prophaner sort, that thought 
themselves with Laodicea, as good as the best (because the 
blind and dead see and feel nothing), and also from dan- 
gerous seducers, who, though they cry down all human 
inventions, yet like nothing but their own ungrounded 
inventions, and, as was said of Valentinian, could endure 
omnem religionem prceter orthodoxam ; yet I found G-od so 
blessing our way of receiving the Lord's Supper with much 
comfort, love, union, &c., that I never repented it, though 
I suffered much from men thereby, which I well knew how 
to have prevented, if I had looked at my own advantage 
and men's friendship, and my own pay, above God's glory. 
I believe there were as pretious a people in Hull, when I 
lived there, as in any such towne in the world, and who had 
a sweet Christian society one with another, both week and 
sabbath." 

It was during Shawe's residence in Hull that Holy Trinity 
Church was divided into two portions. A Council of State 
order, dated April 6th, 1652,* granted the chancel for the 
services of the soldiers under Colonel Overton, conducted 
by a Mr. Canne, on the principles of the Independents, 
whilst the nave was occupied by the townspeople and 
Presbyterians, to whom Shawe, as lecturer, preached. 

* In the proceeding of the Council, Dec. 2nd, 1650, it had been 
previously ordered "to write Lieut. -Col. Salmon, Deputy Governor 
of Hull, that Mr. Cann is to forbear preaching in the High Church 
at the time Mr. Shavr, their minister, is doing so, it being agreed 
by the town that in the week day Mr. Cann may preach in that 
church when the others are not lecturing there, and that upon the 
Lord's Day, Mr. Cann may preach on the garrison side, or what 
other convenient place they please." — Calendar State Fapers^ 1876. 
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The separation of the two sects was accomplished by 
building up the arches between the chancel and the body 
of the church, entrances being made to the former portion 
through two old chantries, one on the north and the other 
on the south side. During the recent restoration a doorway 
was discovered on the north side, near to the transept, 
which was evidently one of these entrances. Shawe, in 
his memoirs, alludes to this circumstance in the following 
manner : — " Collonel Overton, the governor, and the officers, 
did by a thick wal (which is now puled downe againe), part 
the chancell of Trinity church, in Hull, from the body of 
it, and brake a door into the chancel ; and so Mr. Canne* 
preached to the governor (Colonel Overton), and the 
soldiers there, at the same time when I preached in the 
body of the church, and yet I had constantly above three 
thousand hearers : and their people in the chancell could 
not hear us (no, not when we sung a psalm) ; sure I am we 
could not hear them sing psalms, for they sung none." 
Much destruction of art work must be accounted to these 
times of revolution, and considerable damage was done by 
the Independents in our church by defaeing monuments 
and inscriptions, and pulling up the greater part of the 
brasses from the grave stones. Shawe was on anything but 
friendly terms with Canne. He says, " I had many contests 
with him before Oliver, the Protector, to whom he appealed, 
and elsewhere." He published a pamphlet against Shawe, 
" where,'* says the latter, " are some few truths, but most part 
lyes/' and his friends persuaded him to take no notice of it. 

* John Can or Canne was educated in the Establishment, bat 
joined the Separatists, and afterwards fled to Holland, beiog chosen 
minister of the Brownists at Amaterdam. He published several 
controversial works and sermons, one entitled, ''The Bible, with 
Marginal Notes, &o.," Amsterdam, 1644, was used by Bagster in 
his ''Comprehensive Bible," 1827. Lowndes speaks of him as 
this "learned English Puritan." 
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In 1648, his daughter, Emmote, was married to Matthew 
Wardell, minister of Patrington, but then " preacher at the 
Low Church." At Patrington, Shawe*s mother, a few years 
later, died, and was buried in the chancel of the church 
there, where, on. the south wall, is a brass with an inscrip- 
tion. In 1659, this daughter Emmote, then a widow, 
married Francis Blunt or Blount, a draper of Hull, and 
sheriff in 1672. He afterwards resided at Melton. Shawe's 
wife also died in Hull in 1657, and was buried in the 
middle aisle of Trinity Church. A brass to her memory is 
now placed on the south wall of the chancel, having been 
removed from its original position on the grave stone. The 
year following her decease Shawe published a work which 
he named, " Mistris Shawe's Tombstone ; or, The Saint's 
Remains. Being a brief narrative of some few (amongst 
many) remarkable passages in the holy life and happy death 
of that precious servant of the Lord, Mrs. Dorothy Shaw 
(late the dearly beloved wife of Mr. John Shaw, preacher 
of the Gospell at Kingstone-upon-Hull), who sweetly slept 
in the Lord, December 10th, and was interred at Trinity 
Church, in Hull, December 12th, 1657. Collected by her 
dearest friend, with many usefull instructions, especially for 
his own and his six daughters' consolation and imitation." 
It consists of some poetical effusions and remarks by him- 
self, with " testimonies " from various " friends and acquain- 
tants," amongst others, of the " worshipfull Doctor Eobert 
AVittye, of the city of York," concerning the excellence and 
piety of her life. 

In 1651, Shawe was appointed Master of the Charter 
House. The presentation to this post was originally in the 
hands of the De la Pole family, it having been founded by 
Sir Michael in 1384, but was forfeited by the attainder of 
Edmund de la Pole for high treason in 1506. It was after- 
wards granted to the mayor and burgesses by Edward VI., 
1553, by whom it has been held since. Shawe had expected 
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to have been given this position when he was appointed 
lecturer, the two appointments being for a long period held 
in connection with each other, but it was held by the Rev. 
William Styles, who had been made vicar of Hessle-cum- 
Hull* in 1644, and who was not disposed to resign, stating 
that if Shawe was to be his successor he "would never 
resigne it soe long as he lyved but by compulsion." Styles, 
however, was eventually got rid of, when further difficulties 
arose between Shawe and the Bench in respect of certain 
articles that he was desired to subscribe to, which disputes 
were only settled through the intervention of three com- 
missioners. Sir William Strickland, John Anlaby, and Durand 
Hotham, sent by the Council of State. On the 8th January, 
1651-2, he agreed to certain conditions, taking an oath that 
he should, to his " best skill and power, well and truly behave 
himself in the office and trust of the mastership of the 
Charter House," and was formally instituted under the 
Corporation seal. His duty in this document was defined 
to be " to take care of the poore people that thereunto doe 
or shall belong, both for their soules and bodyes." 

* Trinity Church was originally only a chapel of ease to the mother 
parish church of Hessle. On 20th December, 1661, an Act received 
the Royal Absent for their separation. (13 Carolas II., Stat. 2, Cap. 
2.) The former church it states *'hathe beene held as parcell and 
annexed to the yiccarridge of Hassle and soe called and stiled the 
Viccarridge of Hassle cum Hull, which by reason of the distance 
of the church there and populousnesse of the said Towne of Kingston 
vpon Hull hathe beene and is very inconvenient." It was made a 
parish church, the vicar to be nominated by the Mayor and Alder* 
men, with the King's approval, and instituted by the Archbishop 
of York. He was to have all tithes, fees, &c., a vicarage house, 
and a salary of £100 a year raised by rate. The structure was to 
be maintained by the parishioners. The living is now in the hands 
of trustees, the advowson having been bought for £3,685 by some 
interested individuals in 1836, when the sale was compelled by the 
Municipal Reform Act (1835) of all corporation patronages. 
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That he fulfilled this both faithfully and successfully is 
evident, both in his management of the business and funds 
of the institution, so that additional poor people could be 
accommodated, and in alteration and improvement of the 
hospital buildings, making the master's house, he says, " as 
handsome a habitation as any minister had in the north of 
England." 

Amongst other personal details of this period, he relates 
that he was sometimes " called to preach before him (Crom- 
well) at Whitehall, and sometimes at Hampton Court, which 
I did with the freedom and plainness of old Latimer. . . 
This Protector and his Councell gave me an augmentation 
(to mend my ill paid stipend at Hull) of £100 per annum, 
which I had well and truly paid at York, til (and some 
while after) His Majesty returned into England." Shawe 
was also, in 1659, again married, to *^ a most pious, gracious, 
suitable, and comfortable yoke-fellow," in the person of Mrs. 
Margaret Stillington, of Kelfield, near Cawood. 

Upon the restoration of Charles II. an address was 
signed, congratulating him upon that event, by the inhabit- 
ants of Hull, and the first signature to this was that of our 
Puritan parson, who also, the following month, was appointed 
the king's chaplain, and was present at his coronation in 
April, 1661. He did not continue long, however, in royal 
favour, for complaints were preferred against him to the 
king through Dr. Sheldon, then Bishop of London, by some 
of the officers at the garrison here. In consequence of this 
the mayor received an order, dated from Whitehall, June 
9th, 1661, directing him to remove Francis Dewicke,* John 

* By an order of the CouDcil of State, dated September 25tb, 
1650, this Alderman Dewicke was nominated by Parliament to be 
Idayor for the ensuing year. This interference with local rights 
of election was not to he in prejudice to the charter of the town, 
or to be taken as a precedent for any future similar occurrence. 
Dewicke was Sheriff in 1646. 
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Rogers, and Eichard Wood from their places as aldermen, 
and to " discharge and inhibit Mr. Shaw (represented for a 
person of unsound principles) &om officiating as a minister 
or lecturer among you, he being one whose doctrine hath 
been seditious and scandalous, as we are credibly informed." 
Shawe was accordingly informed of this, but took no notice 
of the matter, and it was not till September that the Bench 
succeeded in removing him. After this he still continued to 
preach to large audiences at the Charter House, having 
refused to give up his mastership, till the interruptions of 
the military at length compelled him to retire in June, 1662. 
He returned to Rotherham with his family, and the Act of 
Uniformity, which wa^ passed that year, seems to have 
reUeved hun from further troubles by prohibiting those from 
preaching who would not subscribe to its provisions. 

The remainder of Shawe's life was passed in comparative 
quietness, his death taking place at the age of 65, on the 
19th April, 1672. He was buried in Rotherham Church, 
where a brass was placed on his grave with a Latin inscrip- 
tion, of which the following English version has been 
given : — 

Here lie the remains of the 

Rev. John Shawe, M.A 

He was educated at Christ College, Cambridge, 
And was sometime vicar of this church. 

He was ever esteemed. 
For his eminent literatnre, piety, 
And labour in word and doctrine, 
Among the first divines of the age. 

In administering divine consolation 

He was a Barnabas, 
And in wielding divine thnndera 

He was a Boanerges. 

He was translated to the celestial mansions, 
April 19, 1672, aged 65. 
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This brass was removed and sold many years ago, but 
a note in the " Yorkshire Diaries " states that Mr. Alderman 
Guest, F.S.A., has it in intention to cause the memorial to 
be re-engraved, and placed within the church. 

The above volume gives large extracts from several of 
Shawe's printed sermons, which contain much in reference 
to the events of his time. One of these in particular, pub- 
lished in 1646, under the title of "The Three Kingdomes 
Case, or their Sad Calamities, together with their Causes 
and Cure," in setting forth various mercies which had been 
vouchsafed by Providence to Hull, gives much interesting 
information connected with the siege* of our town, and 
the part it took in the distractions of the Civil Wars. 



* "The Hull bnsiness and ill carriage of things, makes the 
King's afifairs in worse repute than they would otherwise have 
been." Letter dated York, August 5th, 1642, from Sir Thomas 
Gower to Sir Eichard Leveson. Historical MSS. Beport, 1876. 
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WILLIAM SPENCE, F.R.S, F.L.S., F.G.S. 

William Spence was a native of Bishop Burton, near 
Beverley, where he was born in 1783. Entering upon a 
business career, he served an apprenticeship to Messrs. 
Carlill, Greenwood, and Co., of Hull, and was afterwards a 
partner with Mr. Henry Blundell. In 1807 he published a 
pamphlet on the " Kadical Cause of the Present Distresses 
of the West India Planters pointed out ; *' and in the same 
year also a treatise, " Britain Independent of Commerce," 
which elicited answers from James Mill and Colonel 
Torreii3. To these he replied in a pamphlet, "Agricul- 
ture the Source of the Wealth of Britain." Respecting 
this controversy, Blackwood! s Magazine (vol. 23) decided that 
Spence was "just as right in the main as Mill," and a 
much better writer. When the Rockingham newspaper was 
started in 1808, Spence became its first editor. He was 
also the author of " The Disease in Turnips, * Fingers and 
Toes,' so termed in Holdemess" (1812); "Objections 
to the Com Bill refuted" (1815); "Observations on 
excluding the House Fly from Apartments" (1834); 
"Address at the Entomological Society of London " (1849). 
It is, however, as a writer on natural history that Spence 
will always be principally and deservedly known. While 
quite a young man he had formed a taste for the study of 
entomology, and in 1805 he commenced a lifelong friend- 
ship with his subsequent literary coadjutor, the Eev. 
William Kirby, of Barham, SufiFolk, by sending him a 
present of a few insects through Mr. Rodwell. Shortly 
afterwards he proposed to that gentleman the joint pro- 
duction of a popular work on entomology, and he willingly 
entered into the scheme. Seven years were spent in pre- 
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paration, and in 1815 the first volume of the " Introduction to 
Entomology ; or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects," 
appeared. It ran quickly through three or four editions, and 
a second volume was issued in 1817. The completion of the 
work was, however, delayed through the ill health of Mr. 
Spence, and the last volume did not appear until 1826. It 
consists of fifty-one letters (which was the form chosen in 
which to give what is almost an exhaustive account of the 
habits, instincts, and structure of insects), nine of which 
were entirely written by Spence, and the greater part of 
twenty-two others. Of this production, which at once took 
its place as a standard work, the Quarterly Remew for 
December, 1842, said, " Let no man think he knows how to 
enjoy the country who has not studied the volumes of 
Kirby and Spence*s delightful Introduction." In 1858 the 
most popular portions were published in a seventh edition, 
in one volume, and 4,000 copies were sold in less than a 
year. In an appendix to this edition an interesting account 
was given of his friendship with Mr. Kirby (who had died 
in 1850), and of the history of their joint work. Spence 
was also a frequent contributor to the Gardener* s Magazine^ 
the Magazine of Natural History , and to the transactions of 
the Royal, the Linnean, the Entomological and Horticul- 
tural Societies, of the three first of which he was a 
Fellow. 

Whilst preparing the " Introduction " Mr. Spence removed 
from Hull to Exmouth, partly on the ground of health, and 
partly for the greater facilities afforded by the latter place 
for following his favourite study. In 1826, upon the com- 
pletion of his work, he went with his family to reside on 
the Continent, where he spent eight years, making Italy his 
head quarters, and visiting the different capitals and princi- 
pal cities. Upon his return to England, after passing a 
winter at Leamington, he settled down in London, where, 
in Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, he died on the 
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6th January, 1860, aged 77.* In connection with the 
founding of the Hull Botanic Gardens, Mr. Spence took a 
leading part. The plan was first mooted in July 1811, and 
a letter appeared in the Rockingham of the 18th of that 
month by Spence, dated from Drypool, where he then 
resided, detailing the pleasures and utilities of such an 
institution. A hundred and twenty-five influential and 
respectable subscribers were soon obtained, and a general 
meeting was held on the 9 th of August. On this occasion 
addresses were delivered by Dr. John Alderson, president, 
and Mr. J. C. Parker, treasurer and secretary ; and a pro- 
visional committee appointed. A second meeting was held 
on the 7th February, 1812, when the purchase of a field of 
five acres on the Anlaby Road from Mr. J. R. Pease, for a sum 
of £1,100 was announced, and rules were made for the 
future government of the society, the report being 
read by Mr. Spence. The first committee consisted of 
John Alderson, M,D., William Bourne, John Broadley, 
F.S.A.,t Rev. T. Dikes, George Eielding,J Rev. George 



* In the museum of the Literary and Philosophical Society is a 
marble bust of Mr. Spence, presented by his sou, Mr. W. Spence, of 
Florence. 

t John Broadley, F.S.A., r.L.S, F.RS.L., &c., of South Ella, 
possessed a valuable and extensive library of rare books, MSS., &c., 
and at his death was engaged in compiling a history of Hull. In 
1824 he published for private circulation *' Memoirs of Master John 
Shawe," with explanatory and biographical notes. He was president 
(1828, 1829) of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and of the 
Subscription Library 1815, 1816, 1819, 1822. He died June 6th, 
1833, aged 48. 

% George Fielding, a native of Kipponden, near Halifax, settled 
here about the beginning of the century, acquiring an extensive 
practice as surgeon. He was for nearly forty years one of the 
Burgeona to the Infirmary, in which buildiiJg there is a marble bust 
of him. In 1813 he published a volume of ''Surgical Cases, with 
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Lee,* Charles Lutwidge, J. C. Parker,t John Simp- 
son, WiUiam. Spence, Aistroppe Stovin,J and P. W. 



Practical Obseryations ;'' in 1822, "A Case of Transvene Fracture 
of the Patella, in which Bony Union was Procnred. *' He aUo con- 
tribnted to the London Medical and Physical Journal, the Limdon 
Medical GaaeUe, and the Medico-Cfhirurgical Transactions of Edtn- 
burgh. He was a vice-preaident of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, committeeman of the Subscription Library, and interested 
himself generally in local literary and scientific undertakings. 

* The Rev. George Lee was bom at EUand, near Halifax. He was 
tutor for a time in the family of Mr. Strutt, of Helper, and after- 
wards conducted a large day school in Hull. He also officiated as 
minister of the Unitarian chapel here. He was joint proprietor 
with Messrs. Daniel Sykes, J. G. Parker, and William Spence, of the 
Rockingham newspaper, and succeeded Mr. Spence as its editor. 
Frost, in his "Address," speaks of his "indefatigable, zeal in the 
cause of literature and science," and of his exertions in connection 
with the Library, Botanic Gardens, Public Rooms, Mechanics* Li- 
stitute, and similar undertakings. He died May 19th, 1842, aged 
72, and was buried in Holy Trinity Ghurch. 

t John Go wham Parker, J. P., a wine merchant, was a FeUow of 
the Horticultural Society, and an enthusiastic botanist. To him was 
due the proposal for a botanic garden, and the success which the 
scheme met with. He was one of the first aldermen, and the first 
mayor elected under the Reformed Gorporation in 1835. He died in 
1841, aged 67. 

X Aistroppe Stovin was a native of Reedness, in this county, coming 
to Hull about the year 1793 from Gainsborough. He was an attorney 
by profession, and published two legal tracts, which were printed 
here, under the tities of "The Law respecting Horses" (1794), and 
"The Analysis of the Law on the abandonment of Ships and 
Freight" (1801). In 1813 he pubUshed a pamphlet, "A Brief 
Address respecting the late Public Events, and the intended con- 
sequent Rejoicing at Hull, wherein it is shown that there is no 
rational objection to the mode which is about to be adopted." He 
also contributed to the Country Spectator, printed at Gainsborough, 
being the author of the first letter in No. 8, and jointly with the 
editor. Dr. Middleton, afterwards Bishop of Galcutta, the second 
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Watson.* The gardens were opened on the 3rd June, 
1812. 



letter in that nnmber, and the whole of the fourteenth number. He 
died 11th April, 1828. Mr. Stovin was a committeeman of the Sub- 
soription Library between the years 1795 and 1816. 

* Peter William Watson, F.L.S., was the author of "Dendro- 
logia Britannioa ; or Trees and Shrubs that will live in the open air 
of Britain throughout the year," in two octavo volumes, with coloured 
plates, published in 1825. Mr. Watson was an enthusiastic student 
of natural science in all its branches, including botany, entomology, 
chemistry, and mineralogy, and also possessed considerable skill in 
landscape painting. Frost speaks of him as a '* valuable member of 
the various scientific institutions," and as having great originality 
and energy of mind. He was baptised at Holy Trinity 26th August, 
1761, and educated under Milner at the Grammar School. He died 
1st September, 1830. 
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THOMAS JOHN TERRINGTON 

Was born in Hull, December 1st, 1813. He served an 
apprenticeship with Messrs. Barkworth, but did not subse- 
quently continue any connection with business. In Decem- 
ber, 1852, dated " Lister Street, Hull," he published a poem 
on " Welton Dale," in which he thus alludes to some of the 
attractions of this picturesque district : — 

" Smreet hills of beauty ! from your towering brows 
What lovely landscapes burst upon the sight 
In rich variety ! Afar I Afar I 
Our vision stretches o'er a mingled mass 
Of hill, dale, water, meadow, cornfield, wood,^ 
In brightness blending. At your bases lie 
Plains rich in rural elegance, and franght 
With sylvan loveliness. Fair villages, 
Cots, hamlets, farms, in sweet confusion gleam ; 
Here Welton hides beneath her sylvan shades, 
And rural EUoughton 'mid towering trees, 
And Brantingham with its romantic dale. 
From your first rising, near the Humber's shore, 
Where Hessle lifts her village spire on high. 
To where with bolder eminence ye turn 
At cave, laid hidden in its hollow dell. 
And sweep away in undulating line 
Far to the north, what beauties ye enclose 
Betwixt your summits and the water's marge I 
A poet's world I where his keen eye may find 
The whole of nature which his heart could wish. 
Save cloud-encircled mountains, crag yy rocks, 
And ocean more sublime. With pensive step 
He here may wander through sweet rural lanes, 
Whose mazy windings cheat the roving eye 
And charm it to delight. His feet may roam 
Along the pathway, through the yellow com. 
Whose heads bow down with weighty fruitfolness, 
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Whilst all aronnd most lovely landscapes gleam, 

In varied beauty, oft seen through the trees, 

Or o'er the hedges filled with wildling flowers. 

The fragrant meadow, or the pasture-land • 

With cattle feeding, oxen, kine, or sheep. 

In perfect happiness, may glad his eye. 

He then may wander through the spreading wood, 

With tangled mazes and perplexing paths, 

Where darkness dwells eternal, though the sun 

Be seated on his noontide throne of light. 

Here springs gush out, and winding, weedy brooks 

Roll their clear waters o'er smooth-pebbled beds. 

And fill the air with pleasant murmurings." 

This was followed in March, 1853, by a larger volume of 
miscellaneous verse, entitled, from the principal poem, 
" Christmas at the Hall." Both these works were published 
in Hull by J. W. Leng, and in London by Longmans. The 
latter was dedicated to the author's father-in-law, Samuel 
Wilderspin, the founder of Infant Schools. We extract the 
following from " Christmas at the Hall " : — 

« We may grow old in heart, ere old in years. 
And share age-wisdom, ere its glory-crown 
Of hoary hairs hath sanctified the brow. 
Whatever stirs the inmost depths of soul, 
Arousing thought and feeling, calling forth 
Life's strongest passions, rearing into strength 
All free-born energies, more swiftly brings 
A full maturity than passing time 
And common life experience." . . • 

'* Oh Christmas, what a host of sacred thoughts 
Come thronging at thy name ! The mind is filled 
With holy visions of our human loves 
Exalted and refined. The charities 
Of daily life, of kindred and of home. 
Glow warmer 'neath thy sway. With hasty flight 
The mind runs backward to more ancient times 
And simpler manners, when the pomps of life 
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Had wrought not such division, but the heart 
Of man met that of man, and all rejoiced 
As in one brotherhood, at higher hopes 
And brighter prospects, given to the earth 
By Him who made it. Hound the blaziog fire 
Each family assembled, must'ring all 
Their nearest kindred ; whilst with social love 
And hospitable cheer, with dance and song 
And mirth and minstrelsy, the hours fled by 
With joy and brightness, leaving on the heart 
A glow more warm than autumn sunshine throws 
On corn-clad uplands. Plenty filled the bams. 
And teeming stores gave birth to grateful thoughts 
And heavenly musings ; whilst sweet carols sung 
Took up the burden of the angels' song 
Of ' peace on earth, good will to man,' and made 
A holy joy pervade the sportive glee." 

Without aiming at the higher flights of poetic* imagina- 
tion, Mr. Terrington's lines show him to have possessed the 
capability of enjoying and describing the manifestations of 
natural beauty, and to have been strongly impressed with 
moral and religious truth. Mr. Terrington died on the 
14th December, 1864. 
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THOMAS THOMPSON, M.P., F.S.A. 

Mr. Thompson was born in 1753, at Owbrougb, in the 
parish of Swine, and was for some years clerk with the firm 
of Wilberforce and Smith, Baltic merchants, who occupied 
the well-known house in High Street, memorable as having 
been the birthplace of Wilberforce. In 1784 Mr. Wilber- 
force retired from the business, and a new firm was formed 
under the style of Smiths and Thompson, who carried on 
the business of bankers. 

Mr. Thompson was returned member for Midhurst in 
three successive parliaments. In 1820, however, he gave 
up his business and public life, upon which the designation 
of the firm with which he had been connected was changed 
to Samuel Smith, Brothers, and Company, the members of 
which removed to the building they now occupy in White- 
Margate. He now devoted himself to the study of the 
antiquities of Holdemess, resulting in the publication of 
" Ocellum Promontorium, or short observations on the 
ancient state of Holdemess," printed here in 1821 j " His- 
toric Facts relative to the Seaport and Market Town of 
Ravenspume, in Holdemess," printed in 1822 ; and a " His- 
tory of the Church and Priory of Swine, in Holdemess," 
published in 1824. Mr. Thompson's other publications 
were, a pamphlet in 1795 on " Tithes Indefensible ; " in 1798, 
" Short Observations on a Commutation of Tithes for 
Grovemment Annuities ; " " Observations on the improve- 
ment in the maintenance of the Poor of Hull,*' written in 
1801-2, whilst he was governor of the workhouse; "Rea- 
sons for giving land to cottagers to enable them to keep 
Cows; '' and "French Philosophy," in 1803 ; and in 1827, 
printed for private circulation only, " Miscellaneous Papers 
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in defence of Evangelical Eeligion, and of the Methodists," 
Mr. Thompson being a member of the Wesleyan body. 

In 1828 he went into Normandy, attracted by the rich- 
ness of that district in objects of interest to the antiquary, 
where, however, he was attacked by illness ; and repairing 
to Paris, he died there at Meurice's Hotel, on the 14th of 
September, at the age of 75, and was buried in the Ceme- 
tery of P^e la Chaise. He was chairman of the Dock 
Company 1812-1822, and in the board room of the company 
is a portrait of him, presented in 1835 by his son, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Perronet Thompson. He married the daughter 
of the Rev. Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS PERRONET 

THOMPSON, F.R.S., 

Was the eldest son of Thomas Thompson, F.S. A. He was 
bom in 1783, at No. 18, Lowgate, near the comer of George 
Yard, opposite to the Town Hall. He finished his educa- 
tion at Queen's College, Cambridge, being seventh wrangler 
in 1802. He afterwards entered the navy, serving as mid- 
shipman on the Isis, commanded by Captain Gambier. 
He shortly, however, exchanged the naval for the military 
service, and was present as lieutenant in the 95 th Rifle 
Regiment at the assault of Buenos Ayres, in 1807, by 
General Whitelock. After this he was appointed Governor 
of Sierra Leone, which post he retained for three years, and 
was active in his opposition to the slave trade in this dis- 
trict ; subsequently he served in the Peninsular war. He 
was also some years in India, as a lieutenant in the 17th 
Dragoons, and returned overland from that country with 
Mrs. Thompson and their infant son. He gave an account 
of this journey, with information as to oriental private life, 
obtained through his wife, as Eastern custom excludes males 
from the company of the female portion of their families. 
It appeared in the Westminster Review for January, 1826, in 
a critique on Fraser's " Khorasan.'' From Egypt he 
brought a portion of the tomb of Gomon, from the site 
of ancient Thebes, which had been discovered by Belzoni. 
In 1835 Thompson, then Colonel, was returned as represen- 
tative of his native town in Parliament. He stood in the 
Radical interest, and on the " purity of election " principle 
— then a rare one ! A petition, on the ground of un- 
qualified votes, was presented against his return, but the 
scrutiny which was instituted terminated in his favour. 

I 2 
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FoUowing the example of Andrew Marvell, Colonel Thomp- 
son wrote letters to his constituents upon passing political 
events, which appeared in the Hull Advertiser in 1836, and 
were afterwards published as a pamphlet with the title ^^Avdi 
Alteram Partem : Letters of a Eepresentative." He also sat 
in Parliament as member for Bradford, and according to the 
AthencBum he was "a most active and loquacious M.P.," 
while in society he was " the most gentle and kindest of men." 

His literary works were chiefly contributions to the fFest- 
minster Review, of which he became one of the principal 
proprietors in 1828 ; many of them were reprinted and 
published. Of these we may enumerate : — " The Instrument 
of Exchange ; " " The Catholic Question," afterwards re- 
printed under the title of " The Catholic State Waggon ; " 
"The Greatest Happiness Principle;" " Slavery in the 
West Indies; " "The Colonisation and Commerce of British 
India ; " " Essays on the Pursuit of Truth " ; " Free Trade ; " 
" Defensive Force ; " " Eadical Eeform ; " " Poland and 
France ; " " Parliamentary Eeform." 

Besides numerous pamphlets, &c., chiefly on political 
subjects, he was also the author of a " Catechism on the 
Corn Laws ; " " The True Theory of Eent ; " " Geometry 
without Axioms, or the First Book of Euclid's Elements, 
with alterations and familiar notes ; " and " Instructions to 
my Daughter for Playing on the Enharmonic* Guitar." In 
1827 he published his "Exposition of Fallacies," which 
was spoken of by the London Literary Gazette as a " very 
able and logical performance, which strikes down many 
fallacies broached by Eicardo and Mills." In 1842 six 
volumes of matter, previously published, with and without 
the author's name, and some hitherto unpublished, were 
issued under the title of "Exercises, Political and Others."* 

♦ In the number of the Westminster Review for Angnst, 1876, the 
writer of a paper on Macanlay, after referring to Macaulay's cele- 
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Of his book upon EucKd, Thomas Taylor, " Th© Platonist," 
said in a MS. note to his copy {BohrCs Gm, Cat., 1848) : 
— " The attempt of the author in this work to * get rid ' 
of axioms and postulates may be considered as the ne plus 
uUra of foUy." 

Colonel Thompson was gazetted Major-General in 1854, 
and he died " early on Monday morning the 6th of Septem- 
ber, 1869, at the advanced age of 86. He was one of three 
brothers who were simultaneously Fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and who made themselves names in 
the world." {Athenoeum.) 



bnted discassion on Utilitaiianisiii in the Westmintter Review, 
oontinnes : " Whether Bfacaolay ever knew who was his opponent 
we know not. We may recall to the metoory of our older readers 
the fact — which wUl be news to oar younger friends — ^that Macaolay's 
opponent in this war of words— and he was nnqnestionably a foe- 
man worthy of his steel — was the late Thomas Perronet Thompson. 
We have neither space nor inclination, tontas companere Utes, to enter 
into the qaestion whether the palm of victory in this battle was 
gained by the Edinburgh or the Westminster reviewer ; its spoils 
nndonbtedly fell to Macanlay's share." The writer also adds in a 
note : " See General Thompson's Papers on the Controversy in his 
never mnch known, and now almost forgotten work, qnaintly en- 
titled ' Exercises, and other Papers, contribnted mostly to the West' 
minster Review^* published by Effingham Wilson, circa 1838-9. The 
writer, a fellow-worker with the Creneral in one of the latest labours 
of his life — the promotion of the adoption of vote by ballot — 
desires in this Review, of which the Gr^eral was once the editor, to 
pay a tribute to one of the most amiable men he ever knew, and 
"vHiose services and sacrifices for the public were never sxifficiently 
appreciated. Thompson, like Macaulay, had in his youth been sub- 
ject to the influences of the Evangelical school, and it left its mark 
on him. Not only was he a great political econooiist, but, like 
Kacanlay, he had an extensive knowledge of theology." 
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BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 

"Benjamin Thompson, who was bom here on the 10th 
March, 1774, was the eldest son of Benjamin Blaydes 
Thompson, timber merchant, alderman, and twice mayor of 
Hull. This gentleman was the son of the Eev. Isaac 
Thompson, vicar of St. Mary's, who married Mary, only 
child of Benjamin Blaydes, mayor of Hull. The family of 
Blaydes was extensively connected with local commerce, and 
was descended from the Eev. Andrew Marvell, father of the 
patriot.'' Benjamin Thompson was sent to Grermany at the 
age of fifteen, for the purpose of finishing his education, 
and upon his return entered into his father s business for a 
few years. During this period he first made use of a liberal 
acquaintance with the Grerman language in a translation of 
Kotzebue's "Stranger," through which he is principally 
remembered now. It appeared at Drury Lane Theatre on 
the 24th March, 1798, and proved successful. He shortly 
afterwards removed to Nottingham, establishing himself 
there in the timber trade. Here he published " Ildergerte, 
or the Queen of Norway," from the same German writer, 
in two duodecimo volumes (1798), and " Adelaide of Wul- 
fingen, a Tragedy." His business does not seem to have 
been successful at Nottingham, for after two years he gave 
it up, retiring to the neighbouring village of Arnold, where 
he turned his attention to the breeding of merino sheep, 
having been made a present by George III. of a portion of 
the royal flock at Kew. He was, however, no less unsuc- 
cessful in this undertaking, and, giving up mercantile pur- 
suits entirely, proceeded to London to try the life of a pro- 
fessional writer. According to Frost, " he embarked as the 
editor of a periodical publication, and soon attained con- 
siderable eminence in the literary world." He still occupied 
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his talent in translations^ which, including some from 
Kotzebue, Schiller, Goethe, Lessing, and Iffland, were issued 
in monthly numbers, commencing in 1800, and, when com- 
pleted, extended to six volumes. His original productions 
were few, consisting of some fugitive imitations of Gellert, 
which appeared at intervals in the HvM Advertiser for 1798, 
under the signature of " Hugo," and which were afterwards 
collected in a small pamphlet; a poem, the "Recall of 
Momus, a Bagatelle;" "Godolphin, or the Lion of the 
North," a drama ; and " Oberon's Oath, or the Paladin and 
the Princess," a melo-dramatic romance founded on a poem 
of Wieland's. Both these latter were performed at Drury 
Lane Theatre, being, however, unfavourably received. The 
ill success of the last, indeed, which was produced on the 
21st May, 1816, is supposed to have occasioned the author's 
death ; and it may be that the disappointment so affected 
him as to bring about the fit of apoplexy of which he died 
on the 25th of the same month. Benjamin Thompson's 
translations amount to twenty-one, from various authors. 
In addition to those already mentioned he published '' La 
Perouse," " The Happy Family," " The Ring, or the Merry 
Wives of Madrid," " The Escape," from the German, and 
" Inez de Castro," a tragedy, translated from the Portu- 
guese of Don Domingo Quita. In 1810 he issued an octavo 
volume entitled " An account of the Introduction of Merino 
Sheep into the different states of Europe,* and at the Cape 
of Good Hope, describing the actual state of these animals, 
the number of them, the different modes of treatment which 
they experience, and the advantages which they render to 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, from the French 
of Lesteyrie." 

In the "Reminiscences" of Thomas Dibdin, the well- 
known nautical song writer, is the following mention of 
Benjamin Thompson: — "A melo-dramatic romance, from 
the German of Wieland, by my friend B. Thompson, 
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was produced on the 21st, but not with that success we 
all wished him; the want of which turned out of most 
melancholy consequence to his family and all his friends. 
On the 31st I was invited to follow my friend Thompson to 
the grave ; he had for some time undergone several severe 
disappointments, and laboured under much depression, 
when the total (and to him unexpected) failure of * Oberon's 
Oath ' seemed quite to subdue him. He had been talking 
with me of some arrangements respecting the Surrey 
Theatre, in which it was imagined he could be of use to me ; 
and, with a view to arrange an engagement, he was to call 
on me on Sunday, the 25th— on that day he was a corpse !" 
We give the following specimen of Thompson's style 
from his "Imitations of Gellert," originally appearing in 
the Poets' Comer of the Hull Advertiser : — 

FASHION. 

There was of old a spot of ground, 

Where not a mortal could he found 

Who did not limp whene'er he walk'd. 

Who did not stammer when he talk'd. 

In short, ^twas thought by high and low, 

To halt and stutter quite — the go. 

It chanc'd a stranger thither came, 

Who, seeing ev'ry one was lame, 

Thought when he walked upright and straight. 

No doubt they would admire his gait 

Soon as the prodigy they spied, 

They stopp'd and laugh'd aloud, and cried, 

' Lord, bless us ! Look ye I what a sight I 

His senses surely can't be right.' 

The stranger, not a whit distrest. 

The scoffing gazers thus address'd : 

' 'Tis you, not I, that are in fault. 

For Heaven ne'er form'd you thus to halt.' 

And now the uproar grows more loud. 

More clam'rous still the bigot crowd. 

' He doesn't stammer,' all exclaim, 

' Gro, blockhead, go from whence you came.' 
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MoiBiAL, 



The silly trickB we daily see, 
Appear by force of fashion wise ; 

Who re'lly wiser is than we, 
We're ever ready to despise. 

He was also author of a novel, "The Florentines, or 
Secret Memoirs of the noble family de C " 
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THOMAS THOMPSON, F.S.A., OF WELTON, 

Was the younger brother of Benjamin Thompson, son of 
Benjamin Blaydes Thompson, and was a descendant through 
the family of Blaydes from the Rev. Andrew Marvel, Master 
of the Charterhouse in the reign of Charles I., and father of 
Andrew Marvel, M.P., of Hull. He was the grandson of 
the Rev. Isaac Thompson, formerly vicar of St. Mary's 
Church. 

Mr. Thompson was president of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society 1840-1843, and of its sister institution, the 
Hull Subscription Library, in the years 1829-30 and 1838-43. 
Indeed, in the annals of this society, appended to the new 
catalogue published in 1876, his name, coupled with that of 
Mr. Charles Frost, F.S.A., is "mentioned with especial 
honour." He was also Town Clerk from 1837 to Aug. 22nd, 
1858, when he resigned through ill-health. There is a pic- 
ture of him in the Property Committee Room at the Town 
Hall, which bears the following inscription : — " This portrait 
of Thomas Thon^pson, Esq., for upwards of twenty-one years 
Town Clerk of Hull, was painted by subscription, and pre- 
sented by the Town Council as a mark of esteem and respect 
for him, and a testimonial of high appreciation of his long 
and valuable services to the Corporation and the Town. — 
Hull, Oct. 1860. G. P. Green, Pinxt." Concerning this, 
Mr. Sheahan, in his "History of Hull," on page 240, says : — 
" The presentation took place in the Council Chamber, on 
the 17th of October, 1860 (at a luncheon at which Mr. 
Alderman Moss presided), and the picture was, at the same 
time, handed over to the town, to be hung in one of the 
apartments of the Mansion House, where Mr. Thompson, 
for so long, had usefully laboured. The ex-Town Clerk, 
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who, by the way, is remarkable for his wit and learning, is 
the son of the late Benjamin Blaydes Thompson, Esq., of 
East Dale, near Hull." 

In 1869, Mr. Thompson published, for " private circula- 
tion among friends and neighbours," his " Researches into 
the History of Welton and its neighbourhood." 

He died at his house at Spring Hill, Welton, on Sunday, 
April 19th, 1874, at the age of 83, and he was buried at the 
parish church, Welton, on the Friday after, at mid-day, when 
the shops in Welton were closed, and the respect in which 
he was held was shown by the large attendance at his 
funeral. Among those who were present were the older 
members of the Council and the legal profession, W. H. H. 
Broadley, Esq., M.P., Smyth Egginton, Esq., of Kirkella, 
Colonel Pease, of Hessle, E. S. Wilson, Esq., of Welton, 
the mayor of Hull (J. L. Seaton, Esq.), and others. 

On the Sunday following the Eev. Canon Paget, Vicar 
of Welton, preached his funeral sermon from the text, 
"The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin" (1 John i 7). In this sermon it is stated that Mr. 
Thompson retained his faculties in full vigour till his death, 
at which time he was said to be the oldest practising attorney 
in Hull, having been admitted attorney and solicitor so far 
back as 1819. 
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CHRISTOPHER THOMSON. 

By those who enjoy the account of an interesting and 
chequered career, or indeed a pleasant narrative in any 
form, no less than those who can admire the qualities of 
honesty, cheerful perseverance, and independence of mind, 
the "Autobiography of an Artisan,*' by ChristopherThomson, 
must ever be perused with pleasure. 

Thomson was born in Sculcoates on the 25th December, 
1799, his father, a Scotchman, being by trade a shipwright, 
and his mother the daughter of a bricklayer. His birth 
taking place during the commencement of those troublous 
times when the master spirit of Napoleon Buonaparte asserted 
itself, it is not a matter of surprise that his early days, and 
indeed his whole life, were influenced by the circumstances 
of that period. Accustomed as we are, too, to dwell upon 
the glories of our victories, and applaud the enthusiasm and 
national exertions of that time of war fever, it may be useful 
to learn what some of its effects were upon the masses in 
our own country, and to know what our boasted "jolly 
tars" and "brave defenders" were in their too-often-tme 
characters in those days of pressgangs, " blood money,*' and 
rum-inspired courage. The spirit of the times is graphi- 
cally, and with a fearless Kadicalism, indignantly described 
in the chapters of Thomson's Autobiography, treating of 
"Early Days," "Apprenticeship," and "Things I remem- 
ber," which receive an additional interest also from their 
local bearing. In these Thomson tells of how, whilst his 
father was away in his capacity of ship's carpenter on board 
the Oshourn, so named in compliment to a Hull merchant 
family, his mother also accompanying him, his grandfather 
with whom he was sent to live during his parents' absence, 
used to relate to him tales of England's prowess and glory, 
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and of the discoveries of Columbus and Captain Cook, and 
impress frequently upon him the wisdom contained in a 
favourite couplet — 

" Labonr for learning before you grow old, 
For learning is better than houses or golcL" 

He next tells of his eariy initiation into the mysteries of 
the alphabet at the day school of an old dame who ''took 
children to learn their letters and to be out of the way," 
and of his subsequent elevation to the Free School of the 
parish of Sculcoates. During this period the Eev. Eichard 
Patrick was vicar of the parish, and used frequently to 
examine the boys in the school Upon one occasion he put 
the word transuhstantiation to the first class scholars to be 
spelled, and then to the second class, both being unable, 
however, to render it. Looking at young Thomson, Mr. 
Brocklesbank, the master, inquired in a rage if he could not 
spell the word, and the clergyman promised a gold watch 
key which hung on his chain to him if he were successful. 
Christopher gave it correctly and received the reward, which 
he kept for thirteen years as a trophy, it being eventually lost 
during a Greenland voyage. Speaking of this same clever 
but eccentric parson, Thomson relates the following charac- 
teristic anecdote : — " What^^ver might be the foibles of our 
vicar, he was not over-proud, for if, after the exercise of his 
duty of marrying a young couple — however humble their lot 
in life — they invited him to dinner, he seldom refused their 
invitation. He was charitable, too ; sometimes, when asked 
to partake of more of the dishes than was agreeable, he 
would answer with, 'No, thank you; but I will just put a 
wing of that fowl in my pocket for Betsy ! '* He had an 
affection for Betsy not usual between master and servant.*' 
After an absence of three years, Christopher's mother 
returned home ; and on the 25th October, 1809, she took 

* See article on Patrick, p. 73. 
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him to Holy Trinity Church to witness the service in cele- 
bration of the day on which George III. had reigned fifty 
years. Amongst the various means of rejoicing, ** The 
illumination/' he says, " was to me the most magical, and I 
owe to the effects made upon me by the transparent paint- 
ings my first desire to dabble with paints and pencils. 
After some days of incessant teasing my mother purchased 
for me a sixpenny box of water colours, and I began to try 
to paint a ship from the recollection of one that formed 
part of a group in a large transparency exhibited on that 
occasion. 

In 1810 his father also came home, with a sum of eighty 
pounds, which he had saved during his voyages, and which 
he now wished to employ in some manner which should 
afford a provision for him in his old age. He accordingly 
took the Ship Inn, in Trippett. The business here, how- 
ever, Thomson describes as " a series of losses, high rents, 
and heavy taxes,*' which resulted in the failure of the specu- 
lation. Each member of the family was compelled now to 
do what lay in his power for its maintenance, and 
Christopher, then in his eleventh year, was placed with a 
draper as errand boy. From this situation, however, he 
was discharged in a few months for playing and loitering. 
He next obtained work, at a remuneration of half-a-crown 
per week, in a brick yard ; and afterwards at a Mr. May- 
field's pottery, with a rise into four shillings a week wage. 
We may here remark that the secret of Thomson's mental 
advancement and capabilities beyond the average of his 
class, and the internal satisfaction which he seems to have 
sustained through many and adverse circumstances, lies in the 
fact that he saw something more in his work than the mere 
mechanical labour of production. He speaks most thank- 
fully of the kindness of the foreman of this establishment in 
explaining to him the antiquity and uses of clay ware, and 
his pictures of Etruria, and the famous terra cottas, which, 
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he says, " threw a charm around my labours." And, he con- 
tinues : " To that man I am in a great measure indebted for 
the pleasure often experienced by endeavouring to under- 
stand the true value of the callings I have been engaged in, 
not only economically, but politically and morally." The 
next change in Christopher's life was occasioned by the 
brilliant prospects of the ship building trade in the time of 
war, and he was apprenticed under Cogan's Charity, in 1813, 
for a term of seven years, to Messrs. Barnes, Dykes, and 
King, ship builders in Sculcoates. Here his religious in- 
stincts seem first to have been aroused through attending 
an evening school called King's Court School, in High 
Street, supported by a gentleman named Thompson, who, 
possessed of a small fortune, " dedicated nearly the whole of 
it to the educating and religious training of the boys of 
poor families." Christopher became a zealous Methodist ; 
and about the same time a strong desire for reading grew 
up in him, which he endeavoured to satisfy with books 
from a circulating library in the market place. His tastes 
somewhat naturally inclined to fiction, which, coming to 
the knowledge of his chapel class leaders, he was called to 
account for it. By them he was told that " If he did not 
at once, and unconditionally, renounce all books, except 
such as they should approve of, he was for ever lost ! " The 
result of this was, in Thomson's own words : " After a long 
self -struggle I renounced my connection with all bodies who 
would proscribe the free range of thought in matters of 
such vital importance. Although I lingered with them 
some time after, from the very moment of that unchristian 
sentence I belonged to myself and God." He now indulged 
his love of reading xmrestrained, his studies including 
Milton, Shakespeare, Sterne, and Dr. Johnson; nor does 
his choice of books seem to have had an evil effect upon 
his after life of usefulness. He also mentions the attractions 
which politics always had for him from early life, "Cobbetfc's 
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Eegister" and WooUer's "Black Dwarf" being the first 
works which he purchased for the study of political economy. 
During his apprenticeship the love for drawing and colour, 
which seemed to grow up with him, received further assist- 
ance through the kindness and encouragement of Phineas 
Lowther, who had frequently observed the lad gazing at 
the views in his shop window. From him he received 
useful advice, besides drawings to copy and the necessary 
and often expensive colours, which he let Christopher have 
for the few pence he could afford. 

Thomson appears to have had neither taste nor aptitude 
for the trade to which he had been apprenticed, and ship- 
building being but a badly-paying trade, owing to the peace, 
at the expiration of his indentures he again sought a new 
employment, and took ship as carpenter's mate in the 
Duncomhe, a whaler, sailing from Hull. His accounts of 
this exciting, but hardship-beset profession, are highly 
graphic and interesting, though he acknowledges to little 
affection for a mariner's life. Upon his return he found it 
impossible to obtain employment in his trade as shipwright, 
and he was compelled to contemplate another voyage, this 
time to Calcutta. 

Love, however, saved him from further acquaintance 
with the sea, which he had dreaded, and instead, " with no 
home, nor the means to purchase one," he got married ! 
He now joined his father-in-law, Thomas Leaf, as a veneer 
sawyer, and soon became a very clever hand at this work. 
Before this, in the days of his apprenticeship, Christopher 
had paid his first visit to the theatre, where the noble concep- 
tions of Shakespeare, in the historical tragedy of King John, 
had such an effect upon him that the drama ever afterwards 
possessed an irresistible attraction for him, and his leisure 
hours were now spent in getting up private performances. 
In 1822 his work led him to York, where he also followed up 
his theatrical tastes, and fitted up a portion of a tolerably 
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large room which he occupied as a stage, with a few 
kindred spirits to assist him in producing such plays as 
Mahomet, Douglas, Intrigue, and the farce of Bombastes Furioso, 
In this latter piece Thomson received a severe wound in the 
leg from the sword of Fusbos, which totally incapacitated 
him from following his trade as a sawyer any longer, and he 
finally resolved to adopt the life of a strolling player. He first 
engaged with a Mr. Lysander Thompson, as scene painter, 
and to be " otherwise useful" 111 success, however, soon 
caused this company to break up, and Christopher, with a 
few others, determined to try the Malton Theatre for a few 
nights. Here they were no more fortunate, and returning 
to Hull, still intent upon an actor^s career, he obtained 
engagements for himself and wife with a strolling company, 
performing at Barrow, in Lincolnshire, under the manager- 
ship of a Mr. Templeton, through the recommendation of 
that well-known local eccentric General Jarvis, who was 
then following the same profession. 

The account of the next ten years of Thomson's life as 
an actor is an exciting story of poverty, hardship, change, 
and adventure. Interesting throughout, and in parts 
amusing, it is intermixed with shrevt'd observations of life 
and character, outspoken truths against bigotry, prejudice, 
and conventionalism, and independent reflections — moral, 
religious, and political, which form not the least charm of 
his autobiography. 

In 1832 we find him settled at Edwinstowe, in Notting- 
hamshire, as a master painter, having finally abandoned the 
player^s profession. Here, in an earnest, unassuming manner, 
he undertook the part of village reformer, throwing heart 
and soul into the improvement of himself and his neigh- 
bours, throogh establishing an Artisans' Library and Mutual 
Improvement Society, au Association of Self Help, spreading 
the influence of such benefit societies as the Odd Fellows, 
and instituting the Sherwood Gatherings. 
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Of his success as house painter the following story has 
been related by his friend, Dr. Spencer T. Hall, the 
" Sherwood Forester." It was when he first went to reside 
at Edwinstowe, and had hardly commenced his business. 
** He was wanted to *oak grain' a gallery at Eufford 
Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Scarborough. This was 
considered very delicate work, and he had never seen how 
oak graining was done. But here his mother wit came to 
the rescue. If he declined the job it would ever stand 
against him as an acknowledgment of incapacity; if he 
undertook and spoiled it, opprobrium would be inevitable. 
So in the emergency he got a piece of sound Sherwood oak, 
polished the surface, studied, imitated it, and then ventured 
on the engagement. Metropolitan oak grain ers had imi- 
tated each other till they forgot nature. Thomson's 
achievement was hailed as a grand return to it. The work 
was pronounced the best of its kind ever seen in the 
district, and his reputation was so well established that 
there was scarcely a mansion in the whole * dukery ' at 
which he had not afterwards employment for himself and 
his men." Whilst at Edwinstowe Thomson published his 
"Autobiography of an Artisan," in 1847. In 1849 he 
moved from Edwinstowe to SheflSeld, starting business as 
news-agent, combining also with this a circulating library. 
He was soon after appointed curator of the Sheffield Mecha- 
nics' Institution at a salary of 15s. per week. His readiness 
of speech recommended him to the Democratic party, and 
in 1851 he was chosen to represent Eccleshall Ward in the 
Town Council. Of his municipal experience he said :— 
" Instead of being a frequent speaker in the Town Council, I 
became comparatively a silent member. I found there was 
a surplus of talkers, so I declined to swell their number. 
To the * Dems ' such conduct seemed somewhat strange. . . 
By some I was getting too proud ; others averred I had 
been brought up by the Mayor's dinner parties." His poli- 
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tical views had, however, by this time become somewhat 
modified ; for, although he still maintained the rights of the 
people, he questioned the propriety of the immediate appli- 
cation of his principles to society as it then existed. He 
did not think society would be benefited by universal suf- 
frage, so he laboured for the education of the adult popu- 
lation. Through his liberality in giving credit, business in 
Sheffield proved but unsuccessful, and in 1854 he commenced 
landscape painting. His efforts in this direction have been 
praised as vigorous and true to nature, though some, perhaps, 
would not satisfy a " conventional " art critic. His principal 
works are in the gallery of his friend and patron, Mr. 
Alderman John Guest, F.S.A., of Kotherham. These paint- 
ings in oil and water colours include a view of Rotherham 
Church, said, in some respects, to equal Prout, and considered 
his best effort ; a pair of pictures representing " The Loxley," 
before and after the Sheffield flood; "The Bracken Gatherers, 
Sherwood Forest ; '* " Norham Castle," and several others. 
Through Mr. Guest's kindness, Thomson found opportunity 
for visiting the London exhibitions, and also some of thosb 
spots in various parts of the country where may be found 
the scenery so attractive to the artist. On the first occasion 
of his visit to the lake district he actually fainted away in 
the bottom of the boat, overpowered by the grandeur of 
the scene. On another and subsequent visit, in company 
with Spencer Hall and Mr. Guest, he was struck, on opening 
his eyes in the morning, to find his room pervaded by a 
beautiful and unusual light. Hastening to the window, he 
saw a magnificent rainbow spanning the lake, and he was so 
enraptured with the sight that Mr. Guest says that he be- 
haved at breakfast like some one intoxicated, so great was 
the influence of nature upon him. 

As a writer Thomson is forcible and eloquent, occasionally 
humorous, and even sarcastic. In his writings, says Spencer 
Hall, " There is a graphicness and colouring in his descrip- 

^1 
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lions of life and scenery, whether by sea or land, not often, 
if ever, surpassed by some of our most popular writers." 
Amongst his literary undertakings, we may mention some 
articles upon '' Art " which appeared in the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph; and he was a constant contributor to the Odd 
Fellows^ Magazine, It was his intention also to continue his 
autobiography, and the manuscript of this supplementary 
portion is, we understand, in the possession of his son, who 
still resides at Edwinstowe. Christopher Thomson is 
noticed in '' Knight's Biographical Magazine," in ''Wieldon's 
Literary Register" (1862), and in a work edited by M. D. 
Hill, with a preface by Lord Brougham, called ^'Our 
Exemplars : Poor and Rich." William Howitt also wrote a 
paper in his journal, called " Two Thompsons," one of wh(Mn 
is the subject of tins sketch. 

Thomson's life may be best summarized, perhaps, in the 
foUowing panigraph which he himself Jte in a lady's 
album : — ''Christopher Thomson, Jack o' Sorts, was bom in 
Wincolmlee, Hull, Christmas-day, 1799; was a baptised 
infant, parish schoolboy, draper's errand boy, brickmaker's 
ditto, hatter's boy, shipwright, sailor, veneer sawyer, 
comedian, scene painter, house painter and decorator, maga- 
zine and newspaper writer, author, editor, lecturer on poets 
and poetry, Druid N.A., Odd Fellow P.G.M., Queer Fellow, 
A.S.S., and artist. Man in his time plays many parts. 
Sheffield, February 27, 1866." Mr. Thomson continued his 
connection with the Sheffield Mechanics' Institute, as vice- 
president, until his d^th, on the 20th January, 1871. 
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"RHYMING THOMPSON." 

Such was the name by which Captain Edward Thompson, 
the son of a Hull merchant,* and bom in 1738, was known 
from his versifying propensities throughout the navy. In the 
introduction to one of his pieces he informs the reader of 
his birthplace whilst paying it at the same time some com- 
pliment in a couplet — 

" I am the bard (the Kaso of my time), 
Bom on the Humber, famed for Inscioas rhyme." 

His early education he received at Beverley, under the 
Eev. Mr. Clarke. He afterwards removed to Harrow, 
where he was under Dr. Cox A maritime life seems to 
have had an early attraction for him, as in l7oO, when he 
made his first voyage, which was to Greenland, he could not 
have been more than twelve years old. In 1754 he joined 
an Indiaman, becoming what was nautically called *' a 
guinea pig." According to Chalmers (" Biographical Dic- 
tionary*"), however, his movements are doubtful, from the 
variance in the accounts given by different authorities. 
According to some he went to the East Indies on board the 
Dorsetshire, under Sir Peter Dennis, and was in the 

* George Thompson, = Elizabeth, 
of Hull, Chandler. 



I 

Sarah Wood, = Kichakd Thompson, = Eebecca, = 2nd husband, 



Ist wife. of Hull, Merchant 

and Sugar Baker. 



2nd wife. Francis Pryme, 
Mayor in 1749 
and 1766. 



Edward Thompson, 
Commodore K.N. 
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action offf Qoiberon Baj. In 1759 he was present in the 
Jason^ at Admiral Hawke's engagement with Conflans, 
off Ushant. His ''SaQors Letters," published in 1767, 
contain some particohirs of his life daring this period, and 
from them he appears to have Yisited Madras, Cejlon, and 
Bengal When peace was proclaimed in 1762, Thompson 
gave his whole attention to literatore, his first work being 
the '^ Meretriciad," a Ucentioas poem, in which the chief 
women oi the town were introdaced. This led to his 
acquaintance with ChnrchiQ, whose political and moral 
opinions his subsequent works seem to show him to have 
adopted, and with whom he boasts of having been most 
intimate.* Between the publication of this poem and the 
commencement of hostilities with France in 1778, he wrote, 
"The Soldier" (1764) ; " The Courteran," a poem, 1765 ; 
and " The. Demirep." He also, in 1769, published an 
amusing account of the jubilee at Stratford-on-Avon, called 
" Trinculo's Trip to the Jubilee." In 1770 he issued two 
volumes of his most licentious works, under the title of 
" The Court of Cupid." He was also the author of various 
dramatic works : The Hobby Horse (1766), a farce which 
was not printed ; the Fair Quaker ; or, the Humours of the 
Navy (1773), a comedy, printed ; The Syrens^ a masque, 
published in 1776 ; Saint Helena ; or, the Isle of Love^ 
a musical entertainment, also written in 1776, but not 
printed ; and a comic opera, issued the same year, called 
Hie Seraglio. The Fair Quaker was altered from a play 
of Shadwell's, and was produced in 1773 at Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

He had been appointed lieutenant on the 26th November, 
1757, and in 1765 Chalmers mentions, after enumerating 
some of his immoral compositions, that he '' was more land- 

* Baker, m hii " Biographia Dramatica," is very aevere npon cor 
aathor, whom he calls a "meretricioas bard." 
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ably employed in soliciting Parliament for an increase of 
half-pay for the lieutenants of the navy, an application 
which was attended with success." He appears to have been 
rather anxious for parliamentary honours as the representa- 
tive of his native town, as would appear from a letter 
written by him to a Mr. Woodhouse, bearing date 12 th 
November, 1774, and quoted by Frost, in which he says : 
" I find you have had the devil to pay on your election. 
Let who will play the devil, I am determined to stand the 
next time. I lost the borough of Rochester by a listless, 
careless manner ; though I am rather more inclined to blame 
myself than my friends." Baker informs us that he obtained 
a captaincy through the interest of Garrick, receiving the 
commission on the 7th April, 1772. He was given the 
command of the Hycena, and was present at Rodney's 
famous battle oflf Cape St. Vincent. He was appointed 
Commodore of an expedition against Demerara, and 
afterwards acted as convoy to a fleet of merchantmen 
from St. Eustatius. He was appointed to the Gramjms 
in 1785, and on board this ship he died, off the coast of 
Africa, on the 17th January, 1786. 

In the "Literary Recollections," the Rev. R. Warner 
states, on the authority of a naval officer who had sailed 
with him, that Captain Thompson's "popularity in the 
service was almost unparalleled, from the sweetness of his 
temper and benevolence of his nature." Chalmers also says, 
in praise of his character, that " he was considered as a 
brave and skilful commander, and had that infallible test of 
merit — the affection of his crew. It must also be noticed 
to his honour that when he acquired some degree of opu- 
lence, he, with great alacrity and liberality, repaid his obli- 
gations to many persons who had before assisted him." He 
was a Brother of the Trinity House at Hull, and amongst 
the young naval officers who were trained to their profession 
under him, and afterwards distinguished themselves, were 
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Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Boulden Thompson and Rear- 
Admiral Sir Home Popham. 

Besides the works already enumerated, Captain Edward 
Thompson was also the author of lives of Oldham, Paul White- 
head, and Andrew Marvell, which are, however, said to be inac- 
curate, not adding much to his reputation, " either for judg- 
ment or correctness." He also wrote many sea songs, which 
are far the most superior of any of his literary performances. 
Amongst these are, " Loose ev'ry sail to the breeze," " The 
topsails shiver in the wind," and " Behold upon the swelling 
wave," which Campbell, in his "British Poets," remarks 
" are entitled to remembrance." As a specimen of his poetic 
merits we quote the second of these : — 

" THE SAILOR'S FAREWELL. 

The topsails shiver in the wind, 

The ship she oasts to sea ; 
But yet my soul, my heart, my mind. 
Are, Mary, moored by thee : 

For though thy sailor's bound afar. 
Still love shall be his leading star. 

Should landsmen flatter when we're sail'd, 

O, doubt their artful tales ; 
No gallant sailor ever fail'd, 
If Cupid fiU'd his sails : 

Thou art the compass of my soul. 
Which steers my heart from pole to pole. 

Sirens in ev'ry port we meet, 

More fell than rocks and waves ; 
But sailors of the British fleet 
Ajre lovers and not slaves : 

No foes our courage shall subdue. 
Although we've left our hearts with yoa« 

These are our cares ; but if you're kind. 

We'll scorn the dashing main. 
The rocks, the billows, aud the wind. 
The pow'rs of France and Spain. 

Now Britain's glory rests with you. 
Our sails are full, sweet girls, adieu ! " 
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Some years ago, at Cheltenham, an M.S. journal of Thomp- 
son's was discovered in a cottage, containing a fund of anec- 
dote and gossip, which the writer's acquaintance with such 
men as Wilkes, Dr. Johnson, Peter Pindar, Davies the actor, 
George Colman, Sir G. Young, and others, enabled him to 
gather. It is mostly of a trifling nature, dealing chiefly 
with the scandal of the day, though some parts referring to 
his voyages are interesting. The journal extends from 1 783 
to 1 785, and the most interesting portions are quoted in a con- 
tribution to The ComJiUl for 1868. The subjects and matter 
of Thompson's writings show him to have been imbued with 
the then prevalent loose notions of morality, but, as the 
above contribution points out, there are passages in the 
journal which prove him to have had some qualifying 
warmth of nature and generosity, some instincts with a 
moral basis, and even some religious sentiment. 
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NATHANIEL TUCKER, M.D. 

Dr. Nathaniel Tcjckeb was bom in Bermuda, became a 
medical student at Edinburgh, and practised, first, at Malton, 
and then at Hull for twenty-two years, as a physician. He 
died on the 28th of November, 1807, aged 57 years. His 
poem, **The Bermudian,'' was written previously to his 
becoming a student, and first printed in 1774. In 1776 he 
again appeared as an author with a poem called ''The 
Anchoret" The former production was highly eulogized by 
Dr. Samuel Henley in some lines affixed to a second edition 
of "The Bermudian," which was published at Hull by 
subscription, by his widow in 1808. 

Speaking of "The Bermudian," Frost says that it 
" breathes throughout that pure spirit of mildness and be- 
nevolence which so strikingly characterized the habits and 
life of its author." 

The opening lines: — 

" Bermuda, parent of my early days, 
To thee belong my tributary lays," 

tell that the poet sings the beauties of his native place. 
He goes on : — 

"Hail, Nature's darling spot I enchanted isle ! 
Where vernal blooms in sweet succession smile ; 
Where, cherish'd by the fost'ring sea-born gale, 
Appears the tall palmetto of the vale ; 
The rich banana, tenant of the shade, 
With leaf broad-spreading to the breeze displayed, 
The memorable tree, of aspect bold. 
That grac'd thy plains, O Lebanus, of old ; 
The fragrant lime, the lemon at his side. 
And golden orange, fair Hesperia's pride. 
While genial Summer, who, approaching fast, 
Claims to disperse the ehort-liv'd wintry blast, 
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O'er the green hill, and cedar-bearing plain, 

Boasts uadistarb'd a long protracted reign. 

Here blushing Health, descending from above, 

The daughter fair of cloud-compelling Jove, 

Pleas'd with the scene all naturally gay. 

And importun'd by Temperance to stay, 

In pity to the weary peasant's toil, 

With blessings crown'd the wave-surrounded soil. 

Beneath my bending eye, serenely neat, 

Appears my ever-blest paternal seat. 

Ear in the front the level lawn extends, 

The zephyrs play, the nodding cypress bends ; 

A little hillock stands on either side, 

O'erspread with evergreens, the garden's pride. 

Promiscuous here appears the blushing rose, 

The guava flourishes, the myrtle grows. 

Upon the surface earth-bom woodbines creep. 

O'er the green beds the painted sturtians peep, 

Their arms aloft triumphant lilacs bear. 

And jessamines perfume the ambient air. 

The whole is from an eminence displayed. 

Where the brown olive lends his pensive shade. 

When zephyrs there the noon-tide heat assuage, 

Oft have I turned the meditative page. 

And calmly read the ling'ring hours away. 

Securely shelter'd from the blaze of day. 

At eve, refreshed I trode the mazy walk. 

And bade the minutes pass in cheerful talk ; 

With many a joke my brothers would assail. 

Or cheer my sisters with the comic tale. 

While both fond parents, pleased, the group sorvey'd. 

Attentive heard, and smil'd at all they said," 
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WILLIAM WISEMAN 

Was a native of Hull, and at the date of Frost's Address 
(1830), was ganger to the Customs here. In 1821 he pub- 
lished ** A Treatise on Cask Gauging ; or Cask Gauging as 
practised on the Legal Quays in Great Britain," a second 
edition of which, adapted to the new measures, was after- 
wards issued. The July to December volume of the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, Literature, and Art for 1827, 
contained a "Rule for the Correction of a Lunar Observa- 
tion," which, says Frost, procured him the honour of having 
his name recorded by Dr. Pearson in his list of those who 
have contributed to the means of ascertaining the Longitude. 
(" Introduction to Practical Astronomy.") Frost speaks of 
him as an able mathematician, and as being well known as 
a constant contributor to the Ladied Diary, 
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ROBERT WITTIE, M.D. 

Every reader of Andrew Marvell's poems will remember 
his two odes, one in English and the other in Latin, addressed 
to Dr. Wittie, whom in both he calls " friend," praising his 
translation of Dr. James Primrose's " Popular Errours, or 
the Eirrours of the People in matters of Physic." Dr. Wittie 
followed his profession here for eighteen years, and the 
above translation is dated, " From my house at Hull, 
December 2nd, 1650/' It would appear that he afterwards 
went to reside in York, as his " Scarborough Spaw, or a 
Description of the Nature and Vertue of the Spaw at Scar- 
borough, in Yorkshire," was dated from that city the 29th 
May, 1660. He is also spoken of by his friend the Eev. 
John Shawe, in his " Mrs. Shawe's Tombstone," as " the 
worshipful Dr. Kobert Wittye, of the city of York." " Dr. 
Wittie must have been held in some local esteem, as on the 
27th February, 1650-1, he was appointed by the bench of 
mayor and aldermen, in company with this Eev. J. Shawe, 
to treat with a Mr. Ward as to his fitness to be master of 
the Grammar School." 

Dr. Wittie was the author of several medical works, 
which are enumerated by Dr. Watt in his "Bibliotheca 
Britannica." He appears to have lived to a good old age, 
from the fact that his translation of " The Antimonial Cup 
twice cast" is dated 1640, and his last work, a paper 
entitled " Observatio anatomica rara de calculo in rene 
invento," and communicated to the Koyal Society, of which, 
so it has been asserted, he has been proved not to have been 
a Fellow, was read before that society in February, 1694-5. 

Though the information respecting Wittie's life is but 
scanty, we are still able to acquaint the reader with the fact 
of his acute suffering from attacks of the gout. In 1681 
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he issued a book called " Oathanoseopia, or a Survey of the 
Heavens." At the end of this book is printed, " The Gout 
Raptures, Augmented and Improved ; " " Astpomaxia, or a 
Historical Fiction of a War among the Stars, in English, 
Latine, and Greak Lyrick verse. Useful for schools, and 
such as would apply themselves to the study of Astronomy 
and the Celestial Globe." In an " address to the reader " 
prefacing this, the author says : " I was in a fit of the gout 
when I first projected the following ode, and, being not able 
to handle a pen, or turn over the leaves of a book, I happened 
to fall into a contemplation of the celestial bodies, with the 
modern opinions of wise men concerning their motions, 
aspects, and other accidents. . . . And the subject 
running in my mind, I fancied it might be pleasant to make 
a historical fiction of a war among the stars, and not im- 
properly, seeing all astronomers do agree that there are 
inimicitious aspects among them sometimes, as well as 
amicable." Accordingly, in 134 verses, which are repeated 
in Greek and Latin, our poet endeavours to establish a 
reputation for being witty by nature as well as by name. 

We quote the following verses to give a specimen of our 
author's style, trusting that they will assist any of our 
readers in the "Study of Astronomy and the Celestial 
Globes," as asserted by the poet : — 

" I sing of horrid tumults, 

As the Gout permits to do it ; 
I stretch my throat in a triple note, 
That all the world may know it. 

To poetry I pretend not, 

And pain disturbs invention ; 
Yet the matter's high, transcends the skie, 

And calls for strict attention. 

Urania, here's thy subject ! 

Now lend me, too, thy fancy ; 
Of all the nineiihou shalt be mine, 

I'll to the stars advance thee. 
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I Mw tbe snn once setting, 

Down to the north descending. 
When all the stars fell into jars, 

About the rale contending. 

The Hemisphere was darkened ; 

The Age secarely snorting ; 
Long was the night, and sharp the fight, 

As I am now reporting. 

In Capricorn old Satnm, 

The worst of all the seven, 
Besign'd the Kight to rule in spite 

Of aU the ptftrs in )ie»¥f n. 

His ^narrel was at Luna, 

Declaring his opinion ; 
None oould but vex the female sex 

Shon^ hold 80 large domi^itm* 

She, lowest of the planets, 

The other Tropick claimed ! 
Bat down she shall, imd oatph a fall ; 

A^d ikxiM a 'W9x*9 proclaim^. 

He fret that Cassiopeia 

In a chair of state was placed ; 
Ariadne's orown hell have poll'd down, 

Andromeda debased. 

Nor will he suffer children. 

The Twins he'll tear asunder ; 
Kor will he spare Berenice's hair. 

Eat thns he spake in Thunder. 

What 1 women so to lord it ! 

Both gods and men despise them ; 
They shall obey, and I will swi^ 

Night's seepter and shasliis thsa* 
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ADDENDA. 



MRS. MARIE HALL 

Is the third daughter of the Bev. James Sibree, of Hull, 
Congregational minister. She was bom in Lister Street, 
Hull, in 1839, and was married to the Eev. Walter O. Hall, 
Wesleyan minister, in 1869. She is authoress of the fol- 
lowing works : — " Sermons from the Studio " (London, 
1867), "The Swedish Singer," "The Sculptor of Bruges," 
and " Andrew Marvell and his Friends : a story of the Siege 
of Hull," published in London in 1875. This work has 
been favourably spoken of by first-class reviewers, and was 
a welcome volume, especially to those who take an interest 
in the early history of our town, the proceedings of whose 
municipal authorities, both before and during the Common* 
wealth, attracted the considerable attention of the public 
mind. The title "Sermons from the Studio," was by 
many people, considered unfortunate, and prejudicial to an 
extensive scale of the book, as it is not correctly indicative 
of the nature of the work, the contents of which are not 
really sermons — a class of literature not eagerly sought by 
the general reader — ^but remarkable stories in connection 
with art studios. Several editions of these stories, however, 
have been published and sold largely and readily. Besides 
these works, Mrs. Hall has contributed to periodical litera- 
ture. Some articles of hers appeared in the Christian 
Witness magazine ; among others were " The Hynms of 
MarTell," "Life-sketches of Sir Harry Vane," and "The 
Painter, Ary Scheffer." 
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Mrs. Hall has also more than ordinary skill as a miniature 
painter. 

The Eev. James Sibree, jun., Mrs. Hall's eldest brother 
(bom in Lister Street in 1836), is a missionary in connection 
with the London Missionary Society, and went out to 
Madagascar in 1863 as ai*chitect for the four memorial 
churches at Antananarivo, the capital of that island. When 
the churches were built he returned to England, and in 
1869 the Religious Tract Society published his volume on 
^* Madagascar and its People ; ** it had a wide circulation, 
and has been translated into French. He also wrote a con- 
siderable pamphlet, entitled " South-East Madagascar," being 
notes of a journey through the Tanala, Taimoro, and Taisco 
countries, in June and July, 1876, and it may claim to be 
considered unique, as it was printed at Antananarivo. 
Following the same subject, the author is now engaged on a 
much larger work, which is to comprehend the history, 
geology, flora, fauna, and resources, &c., of Madagascar. 

In 1870 Mr. Sibree went out as missionary the second 
time, to the same place. 

C. F. C. 
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HTitfa rggiid to the rabjeot <A the followiDg iketob, it wm the 
wish of the author that it ahonld be deleted from the collected 
Tolnme of ''Hall Authors ; " bst, as it hss been thought this ex<»sioii 
might be criticised (aed indeed it hss been privately commerited on), 
we haye, after wavering some time, considered it jastifiable t0 
depart from his wish and insert an abridgment of the artlele whioli 
appeared in the Eouietn Homing i\rettw«— Edctoss.] 



WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

Ik his native town the name of Wilberforee is a ^' house- 
hold word." The feeling, too, of admiration with which it 
most he regarded by every Englishman is mingled in the 
hearts of his fellow townsmen with that of pride. Nor is 
this an imworthy or mutable hero worship, wliich^ not 
basing its strength upon the changing reputation of a 
political policy or triumph, or its enthusiasm upon the 
glories of a yictorious campaign which a next generation 
may judge as useless and unjust, which, living, not as these, 
in the imagination but in the heart, rests on the never- 
altering, ever-strong principles of liberty and humanity. 

The Wilberforces sprang from an old family settled for 
many generations at Wilberfoss, a township eight miles east 
of York. This family gradually died out, and a younger 
branch, settled at Beverley, rose in importance, one of its 
members being mayor of that borough at the beginning of 
the Civil War. One of his descendants altered the name 
from Wilberfoss to Wilberforee, and twice was mayor of 
Hull (1722, 1740). William Wilberforee was his grandson, 
being only son of Robert Wilberforee and Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of Thomas Bird, Esq., of Barton, Oxon. He 
was bom in the well-known house in High Street, August 
24th, 1759. Though buoyant in spirit, kind, generous, and 
mentally gifted, he was delicate and of low stature. At 
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seven years of age lie went to the Hull Grammar School^ 
and was two years under Milner's tuition there when his 
father's death caused his removal to the care of his uncle, 
William Wilberforce, of Wimbledon and St. James' Place, 
and he was sent to a Mr. Chalmers' school Probably it 
was to remove him from the influence of the early Metho- 
dist sect under which he was in his uncle's house brought 
to feel what he afterwards judged a sincere interest in 
religion, that his mother and Hull friends brought him home 
again and sought to give him " a taste for the world and its 
diversions." Of his mother at this time, he says, " she was 
what I should call an Archbishop Tillotson Christian." 
She afterwards adopted a more spiritual view of religion. 
Of himself, Wilberforce says he became thoughtless and 
worldly, and was welcomed everywhere for his musical taste 
and melodious voice, which was so fine that he was after- 
wards called the '^ nightingale of the House of Commons." 
His education previous to entering college was conducted 
by the Rev. K. Basket, master of the Pocklington Grammar 
School That at this early age his attention and sympathy 
were arrested by the odious character of the slave traffic is 
instanced by the fact of a schoolfellow mentioning his giving 
him a letter to post, which he wrote at the age of fourteen, 
to the editor of the York paper, condemning this trade. 
(*^Life of Wilberforce," by his sons.) When seventeen he 
entered St John's College, Cambridge, where he appears to 
have lived at first among a fast set, though later in a higher 
circle. In after years he deplored the loss of opportunities 
of mental improvement he suffered through this life of 
pleasure, though he denied that his habits were actually 
vicious. 

Possessed of an ample fortune, it was not necessary that he< 
should enter into budness, which had no attraction for him, 
he therefore determined upon a public career, and shortly 
after his twenty-first birthday, after ^n ejection which cost 
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him, in those days of bribery, between eight and nine thou- 
sand pounds, he took his seat as an independent member, 
opposing Lord North's Ministry and the American war, 
though voting with North upon the question of the re-elec- 
tion as Speaker of Sir F. Norton. At this time he gamed 
a little, won twenty-five guineas from the Duke of Norfolk 
the firsi' time he went to Boodles', and played faro at Brooke's 
with Selwyn, Fox, Sheridan, and Fitzpatrick. Of gaming, 
he was cured by winning £600 at faro, when he kept the 
bank for an absent friend, through the pain he felt at the 
inconvenience of loss to the other players, several of whom 
were only heirs to future fortunes. 

Mr. J. C. Colquhoun, in his interesting volume, 
" Wilberforce and his Friends," gives a picture of Wilber- 
force at this period, describing him as a ''slight, feeble, 
wavy figure— a good bodkin. ... A spare, lithe 
figure, not quite straight, with a face so odd that at first 
sight you pronounce it ugly, with eyes so small and near- 
sighted as to make him almost blind ; yet, with such life 
and play of features, that you soon forget the oddity of the 
countenance, and such the sunbeams of temper, that you 
turn instinctively to him to be lighted and refreshed." 

In 1784, when, after the downfall of the Coalition 
Ministry of Fox and North, and the subsequent delivery by 
the king of the seals of office into the hands of Pitt, then 
only twenty -three years of age. Fox succeeded in carrying 
an address to the king for Pitt's dismissal by a majority of 
twenty. His Majesty replied by dissolving Parliament, and 
it was determined to contest the county of Yorkshire against 
the strong influence there of the Whig Cavendishes and 
Earls Carlisle and Fitzwilliam. The attempt to break 
through this power was to be made by Wilberforce. He 
was announced as one of the candidates of the anti-coalition 
party at the ensuing election, and so little exx>ectation was 
held of his success, it was decided he must secure his seat. 
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for Hull ; but despite the liints of his opponents that if . 
elected for the couaty he would resign the representation of 
his town, he was again returned at the head of the poll, 
though snowballs were thrown at him during the chairing. 
Shortly afterwards, so strong was the feeling in his favour 
throughout the county, that the opposing candidates retired, 
and he was declared member for Yorkshire. 

It was in 1787 Wilberforce first publicly espoused the 
cause of the abolition of slavery. In 1788 he suc- 
ceeded in passing a bill for the more humane transport 
of blacks, in the face of vehement opposition. Each year 
he renewed the attempt to get a bill through for the total 
abolition, which was strenuously opposed, but conscious of 
holding the right, he and his friends persevered till in 
December, 1806, a bill was brought forward in the Lords, 
carried by a majority of 66, and on February 23rd, 1807, 
passed in the House of Commons by 283, and received the 
Boyal assent on the 25th March. The final blow to slavery 
was given on the 26th July, 1833, a few days before his 
death, and the last public information he received was that 
his country was willing to redeem itself from the national dis- 
grace at any any sacrifice. " Thank God ! " said he, '' that I 
should have lived to witness a day in which England is wil- 
ling to give twenty millions sterling for the abolition of 
slavery." 

In 1812 he resigned the membership of Yorkshire after 
filling it twenty-nine years, a vote of thanks beingunanimonsly 
accorded him. He now lived on a small estate at Highwood 
Hill (having always retained a love of a rural life and the 
beauties of nature), but some heavy commercial losses of his 
eldest son compelled its sale, and he then found a home in 
the parsonages of his two younger sons at East Farleigh in 
Kent, and Brightstone, Isle of Wight. 

As a literary man he had a leading share in establishing 
the Christiah Observer, for which he wrote many articles. 



He Ao wrote, ''A P^actidal Yietr ot Reli^oti'' (ir97), 
<' An Afoiogy for the Christiaa Sabbath '' ( 1 799), '< A Letter 
ontbe Abolitieft of the Slave Trade" (1B07), and <' Sub- 
fltaaoe df fi^eeokee on a Bill for Promoting the Beli^oos 
laetniotion of tdie Natives of India." 

In 1832 hia health began to fail, and after 8t>endmg two 
months at Bath he died in London on July 29th, 188^, aged 
74. fie liad chosen a vault at Stoke Newington for Ids 
btlltal, bat A ^arliamefitaiy requisition to his sons for hift 
iHt^Tfiient in Weitiidinster Abbe^ was signed by thirty-eight 
MeilibMPB of both Honses of Parliament, and his body is laid 
in the torth tnuds^t, dose to the tombs of Pitt, Foit, and 
Oaftmibg. 

On the l^tii Angost, 1833, a publie meeting was cidled in 
Hcffi, and it was decided to erect a column in eommettidra- 
tion of his career and connection With the town. The site 
at the tjorner of 8t John's Street was finally chosen. Mr. 
C^aHc, of Leeds, was the aixshitect, and the total height tti 
the column wildi the statue is 102 feet, and the cost £1,260. 

At ^meeting in York, in October, 1833, presided over by the 
Aithbishop of York, a fitting monument was resolved upon 
to be founded there in the form ei the Wilberfotce Sdiool 
fer tte liidigent Blind. 
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